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More Newsprint Mills Announce Higher Prices 


Canadian Manufacturers Follow Lead of International Paper Co. In Raising Quotations $2.50 
Per Ton Above Current Level for First Six Months of 1935—Additional Increase of 
$2.50 Per Ton for Second Half of Year Will Make Total Advance of $5 Per Ton 


—dAction Due to Increase Cost of Materials and Labor 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MonTREAL, Que., November 19, 1934—Announcement 
has been made here by the Consolidated Paper Corpora- 
tion that its contract price for newsprint will be the same 
as that announced by the International Paper Company. 
This means that Consolidated, in conforming to the In- 
ternational Paper price, as is customary, will be charging 
§250 per ton above the current level of $40 for the first 
six months of 1935 and a maximum increase of $5 per ton 
for the second half of the year. 

The Hon. Gordon W. Scott, trustee in bankruptcy of 
Price Brothers & Co., stated that this company also would 
amnounce to its customers an increase of $2.50 per ton in 
the contract price of newsprint for the first six months 
of 1935. This followed upon an intimation to Mr. Scott 
that the Consolidated Paper Corporation had announced 
an increase in price. Mr. Scott commented as follows: 
_“In the interests of their workingmen and of the men 
in the bush and of the wage earners of the paper-making 
industry, including Price Bros & Co., Ltd., I am happy 
0 announce that the company will follow the lead of In- 
tational Paper Company and of Consolidated Paper 
Corporation. Their action, in my estimation, is not only 
vital but most constructive. 

“It is my intention to notify our customers of an in- 

tease of price of newsprint to $42.50 a ton for the first 
‘x months of 1935. I am convinced the customers will 
accept this figure in the spirit in which it is made as it is 
not for profit but is in simple justce to the wage earners 
of this industry.” 
_ The Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, respond- 
mg to a query from Montreal as to the correctness or 
otherwise of a current report that the company had re- 
uewed contracts for next year at the current price level, 
‘nt the following message: 

“It is reported that the following statement was made 
public today in New York City by the A.N.P.A—‘From 
‘Sources believed reliable the paper committee has infor- 
mation that Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company has 
Closed contracts for 1935, at 1934 prices and terms.’ 

“We most ‘emphatically deny that this company has 
tlosed any contract for 1935 for the sale of newsprint 
Paper on the basis of 1934 prices and terms.” 


Other companies which have since followed with an- 
nouncements of a price increase similar to that of the 
International Paper Company are the G. RH. Mead Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, (which sells newsprint produced 
by Abitibi Power and Paper.Company), the Lake St. 
John Power and Paper Company, and the Powell River 
Company, Ltd., leading newsprint producer on the Pacific 
Coast. The net result is that at the time of writing all 
but two of the major producers of newsprint in Canada 
have now announced price increases on the scale laid 
down by the International Paper Company. 

Speaking on behalf of the Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company, A. Stewart McNichols, the president, 
states that his company is under long term contract to 
sell practically all of its output to the Hearst publications, 
the price being governed by the action of certain Quebec 
mills specifically named in the agreement. As these mills 
have now announced an increase for 1935 in conformity 
with the terms quoted by International Paper Company, 
it follows that the price that the Lake St. John company 
establishes will be in excess of the price prevailing in 
1934 by at least $2.50 for the first six months of 1934 
and by a total of $5 per ton for the last six month. 

The Donnacona Paper Company, Ltd., of Quebec, the 
J. R. Booth, Ltd., of Ottawa, and the Great Lakes Paper 
Company, Ltd., of Fort William, Ont., have also adopted 
the increased price schedule for sales of newsprint in 1935 
as recently announced by the International Paper Com- 
pany and other large Canadian companies. 

Robert P. Kernan, president of the Donnacona com- 
pany, stated that his company’s policy was to follow the 
general market price as established by the large producers. 
This means, according to the recent International Paper 
announcement, an increase of $2.50 a ton for the first six 
months of 1935 and a maximum further increase of $2.50 
for the second six months, with protection against in- 
flation of the United States dollar. 

J. Gordon Fleck, vice president and managing director 
of J. R. Booth, Ltd., and Fred R. Mackelcan of the 


National Trust Company, receivers for Great Lakes 
Paper, made similar announcements. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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New England Section of TAPPI Meets 


F. C. Clark, Sectional Chairman, Presides at Monthly Gathering at Holyoke, Mass.—I;. W, 


Dean of E. D. Jones & Sons, Presents a Paper on “Beater and Jordan Development” «nd 
Frank S. Ward of Taylor Instrument Co. Speaks on “Press Roll Load Recorder” 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., November 19, 1934—The New Eng- 
land Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry met Friday evening, November 16 at the 
Hotel Nonotuck. Dinner was served at 6 P.M. and this 
was followed by a business meeting at which F. C. Clark, 
chairman of the Section, presided. 

Beater and Jordan Developments 

The first speaker of the evening was B. W. Dean of 
E. D. Jones & Sons, Pittsfield, Mass., who presented a 
paper entitled “Beater and Jordan Development.” 

Mr. Dean discussed the use of bronze, stainless iron 
and monel metal as filling for jordans and beaters. In 
comparing the old Hollander type beater with the new 
Multibeater, which has three bed plates instead of the 
usual one, he stated that the beating effect was increased 
three times per horse power unit of input. With this 
new beater, the casting containing the three bedplates 
starts at a point immediately under the center line of the 
spindle and extends up the back-fall to the point where 
the back-fall straightens out and becomes tangent to the 
face of the roll. 

A new lighter bar arrangement which keeps the center 
of the roll at right angles to the center of the bed plate 
area, and an automatically controlled apparatus which will 
maintain a constant pressure between the roll and the 
bedplate, are new features of this new Multibeater. 

The improvement in Jordans consists principally of 50 
per cent more linear inches of bars than formerly. 


Press Roll Recorder 


The second speaker was Frank S. Ward of the Taylor 
Instrument Companies of Rochester, N. Y., who gave a 
paper on “Press Roll Load Recorder.” 

Mr. Ward described their new Press Roll Recorder 
which was developed so that the large variable in machine 
operation, due to improper and inefficient weight adjust- 
ment at the wet presses, could be held within close limits 
and be reproducible. It is a pressure instrument of the 
two pen type operating on a basically new principle and 
resembles a recording thermometer in appearance but each 
connecting capillary tube ends in what is called a load 
element instead of a temperature sensitive bulb. The load 
element is installed as a part of the tension rod between 
the top roll bearing and the short fulcrum arm. That is, 
the tension rod is cut and re-threaded with enough of it 
being removed to accommodate the element which is about 
15 inches long. The load put on this element by moving 
the weight across the longer fulcrum arm is measured di- 
rectly in pounds on the chart of the instrument proper. 
Thus the chart reading is the total weight applied ex- 
ternally to the top roll bearing. A load element is in- 
stalled on both the front and back of the machine so that 
simultaneously the pressure at both ends of the roll is 
recorded. 

Election of Officers 

The election of officers for year 1935 resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman—F. C. Clark, Skinner & Sherman, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Vice Chairman—Harry Keating, Smith Paper Com- 
pany, Lee, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Helen U. Kiely, American Writing Pa- 
per Company, Holyoke. 

Treasurer—W. O. Johnson, Strathmore Paper Con- 
pany, Woronoco, Mass. 

Executive Committee: Roger C. Griffin, A. D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; H. L. Mellen, Deerfield Gilassine 
Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass.; W. L. Foote, B. F. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass.; Randall Doughty, 
Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; Walter G, 
Hendrich, Collins Manufacturing Company, North Wil- 
braham, Mass. 


NEXT MEETING DECEMBER 8 


The next meeting will be a joint meeting with the Con- 
necticut Valley Superintendents on Saturday, December 
8 at 2:00 P.M. at the Hotel Worthy, Springfield, Mass, 
with a dinner and dance following in the evening. 


Those in Attendance 


Those who attended were: 

G. E. Williamson, Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Mass.; J. A. Constance, Millers Falls Paper 
Company, Millers Falls, Mass.; Archibald Sharkey, Crane 
& Company, Dalton, Mass.; W. O. Johnson, Strathmore 
Paper Company, Woronoco, Mass.; F. A. Curtis, Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; E. 0. 
Reed, Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass.; C. H. Kent, Paper- 
makers Chemical Corporation, Holyoke, Mass.; W. Gor- 
don Booth, Robert Gair Company, New London, Conn.; 
L. B. Tucker, Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass. 

B. D. Warren, Bird Machine Company, South Walpole, 
Mass.; Stephen Stapley, Chemical Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. ; P. J. Holmes, B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; A. M. Brigham, U. S. Envelope Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; Roger H. Love, Deerfield Glassine 
Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass.; Roy Charron, U. S. 
Envelope Company, Worcester, Mass.; Herbert S. 
Leonard, Merrimac Chemical Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Helen U. Kiely, American Writing Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; W. L. Foote, B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

H. L. Mellen, Deerfield Glassine Company, Monroe 
Bridge, Mass.; J. A. DeCew, Process Engineers, Inc, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Frank S. Ward, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y.; F. C. Clark, Skinner 
& Sherman, Inc., Boston, Mass.; B. W. Dean, E. D. Jones 
& Son, Pittsfield, Mass.; Francis Gillispie, American 
Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; James Geraghty, 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; A 
N. Gair, Smith Paper Company, Lee, Mass.; John T 
Leecock, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Leonard Taylor, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; T. L. Stirling, Papermakers Chemical Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; John P. Kennedy, American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; George Greene, Erving 
Paper Mills, Erving, Mass.; L. A. Thompson, Papermak- 
ers Chemical Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Matthew Hor- 
gan, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass:; 
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Claude Smith, American Writing Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass, ¥ 

George Carroll, American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; H. L. Lavallee, Clinton Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; Fred Schueler, Erving Paper Mills, Erving, 
Mass.; Cornelius Stapley, Chemical Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Alfred F. Cosby, American Writing Pa- 
per Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Samuel D. Hellberg, 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Chester Irving, S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland 
Mills, Maine; Lena E. Kelley, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; C. L. Reece, Whiting Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

W. J. Burke, American Writing Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; Lewis K. Burnett, Robert Gair Company, 
New London, Conn.; R. E. Kilty, Staley Sales Corpora- 
tion, Springfield, Mass.; J. L. Merrill, Valley Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass.; Maurice Blew, Strathmore Paper 
Company, W. Springfield, Mass.; R. G. Loomis, Case 
Bros., Manchester, Conn.; C. J. Backus, Collins Manu- 
facturing Company, N. Wilbraham, Mass.; Milton Mur- 
ray, Chapin & Gould, Huntington, Mass.; F. H. Osborne, 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Randall Doughty, Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; L. N. Smith, American Tissue Mills, South Had- 
ley, Mass.; F. K. Becker, Bird Machine Company, South 
Walpole, Mass. 


Boston Paper Market More Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 19, 1934—A slight improve- 
ment in general developed in the wholesale paper market 
in Boston and environs during last week, in both fine and 
wrapping lines. Complaint is made, however, that con- 
siderable price-cutting is going on, in spite of the NRA. 
Business in paper bags was fair, although prices seemed 
to be very weak. There has been considerable “shopping 
around” in the paper bag market. Fancy papers have 
been improving in demand. Considerable development in 
special lines has been under way with some handlers of 
fancy papers. Box boards moved fairly well, with prices 
firm. Inventories of box manufacturers are reported low, 
so that box board dealers feel that orders for larger 
amounts will be placed before long. 

It is understood from the New England office of the 
Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., of which Lincoln C. 
Price is New England sales manager, that a considerable 
improvement has been noted in all industries, candy in 
particular, textiles and others, with which the company 
has been doing a very substantial business. 

The paper stock market was dull and featureless. Un- 
der old paper, No. 1 kraft declined to 1.00 @ 1.05 from 
a former quotation of 1.05 @1.10; under bagging, mixed 
strings went down to .17% @ .30 from 30 @ .37Y. 


Goes With Springfield Glazed Paper Co. 


The Springfield Glazed Paper Company, Springfield, 
Mass., manufacturers of glazed, plated and special coated 
papers for the printing, paper box, papeterie and stationery 
trade, have appointed Charles L. Streeter as their Mid- 

estern representative with headquarters at 536 South 


Clark street, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Streeter, with his back- 
round of years in the merchandising of papers of this 
type, will be a valuable addition to the sales organization 
of the Springfield Glazed Paper Company. He expects 
'o cove: personally the entire Western territory and started 
1S ney’ connection November 1. 
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Toronto Paper Market Spotty 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 19, 1934—Ontario paper 
manufacturers and dealers just now are experiencing bet- 
ter business through their western connections than from 
those in the East. The reverse was the case until the past 
few weeks when sales in Eastern Canada dropped off and 
business picked up in the West. A number of the On- 
tario paper mills are doing a nice business in Western 
Canada, sales of practically all lines of fine papers hav- 
ing increased materially. The coarse paper market has 
also improved in that quarter, but to a lesser extent. 

Business in Ontario, however, continues somewhat 
spotty, with book, bond, ledger and similar lines of fine 
paper in only moderate demand. Some specialty lines 
are moving well, notably those connected with the tissue 
paper branch of the industry, there being a good call for 
napkins and towels. 

The paper converting trade continues light, with only a 
moderate call for envelopes and general stationery lines. 
Flour sacks are having a fairly good run, but the paper 
bag market as a whole is none too strong. A number 
of the paper mills in the Niagara Peninsula, on top of 
rather bad market conditions, have had to be content with 
lessened tonnage during the past few weeks owing to a 
break in the old Welland canal from which comes a large 
part of the water supply. Several of the mills have been 
down entirely and others were enabled to operate partially. 
Repairs have been in progress for a couple of weeks and 
most of the plants are now running normally. 

H. V. Hodder, secretary of the Canadian Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, head office Toronto, has this 
comment to make on the paper box situation in Eastern 
Canada: “Figures before me of various local sections 
throughout Eastern Canada indicate an improvement in 
both set-up and folding box volume. This varies in cer- 
tain localities but in all localities there has been an in- 
crease in total sales. This is not all accounted for by the 
increase in the cost of raw material and the consequent 
increase in the cost of the finished product, but there is 
a decided tendency to make unprofitable business come 
to a more legitimate standard. It is encouraging to note 
that this increase in volume is also applicable to cor- 
rugated cartons and to board, although it must be ad- 
mitted the waste paper situation is far from healthy, par- 
ticularly on the lower grades. The attitude, too, of the 
manufacturers of these commodities-set-up boxes, fold- 
ing cartons, etc., is much more tolerant than it was, and 
there would appear to be every reason to believe that 
1935 will usher in a period of sane progress. There 
would appeat to be, however, no reason to assume that 
this progress will be tremendously rapid, and the progress 
of the individual company will be along the line of saner 
prices rather than tremendously increased volume.” 


Italy Imports More Chemical Pulp 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., November 19, 1934—Imports of 
chemical wood pulp into Italy during the first seven months 
of the current year totaled 14,287 metric tons, an increase 
of 16 per cent over receipts for the corresponding period 
in 1933 and of 40 per cent over the first seven months of 
1932. Leading suppliers so far this year have been 
Sweden, Austria, and Finland, which shipped 54,475 tons, 
42,057 tons, and 24,433 tons, respectively. The remaining 
shipments came largely from Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Norway. It is of interest to note that 3,028 tons 
were recorded as coming from Canada. 
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Activities of Wisconsin Paper Manufacturers 


Rhinelander Paper Co. Finds New Outlet for Its Production In Laminated Glassine for Lamp 
Shades—Net Loss, After Interest, Depreciation and Preferred Dividend Requirements, 
Reported by Kimberly-Clark Corp.—Wisconsin Products Week Observed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APPLETON, Wis., November 19, 1934—Lamp shades 
are giving the Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, 
Wis., a new outlet for its paper. The company has found 
that laminated glassine proves ideal for this purpose, and 
two large manufactureres are already turning out the 
shades in quantity. These manufacturers believe there is 
a large market for them. 

Shades made from this paper have the particular ad- 
vantage of increasing lighting efficiency, because they 
cause the loss of little of the lamp’s rays, as contrasted 
with parchment and similar products. 

Observance of Wisconsin Products Week in various 
cities of the state under auspices of the Wisconsin Man- 
ufacturers’ Association brought to light in the publicity 
some interesting things about some of the paper mills. 

It is pointed out, for instance, that the Fox River Pa- 
per Company, Appleton, Wis., was one of the first paper 
mills in Wisconsin, beginning as a flour mill more than 
fifty years ago. It was also the first mill in the middle 
west to manufacture high grade rag content paper. The 
company pioneered centrifugal cleaners, and in 1927 built 
a new filtration plant of 9,000,000 gallons daily capacity. 
This dependable water supply has been an aid in the pro- 
duction of its well known brands of rag bonds and 
ledgers. The company’s present capacity is fifty tons 
daily, and the payroll includes 550 men and women. Its 
No. 3 mill was completely rebuilt during the last year 
and some new specialties have been added. 

Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., it has been 
stated, is the largest self-contained toilet paper, towel and 
napkin industry in the United States. All functions of 
forestry, logging, power production, pulp manufacture, pa- 
per making, converting to the finished production, ship- 
ping, advertising and selling are carried on by the parent 
organization and its subsidiaries. Timber holdings and 
cutting operations are under subsidiaries in Amasa, Mich., 
and the Algoma region of Ontario, Canada. Power comes 
from two plants on the Menominee river operated by a 
subsidiary, the Northern Electric Company. More than 
2,000 persons are employed and the payroll exceeds 
$1,000,000 a year. Distribution has been developed all 
over the world for Northern products. 

The Atlas mill of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation at 
Appleton, Wis., is entering its fifth year in the printing 
of wall paper. The plant employs in excess of 100 work- 
ers, and the presses can produce 70,000 to 75,000 rolls of 
wall paper a day. Distribution is now being handled 
through 2,500 jobbers in the United States, Canada, Japan, 
France, England, Australia and South America. Some 
of the designs contain as high as seven colors, printed 
from copper plates made right at the plant. Paper mak- 
ing at the Atlas mill was abandoned when the Kimberly- 
Clark Company purchased the Lakeview Paper Company 
mill at Neenah, Wis., to where the making of wall paper 
stock was transferred. Printing machinery was then in- 
stalled, rather than to let the property stand idle. 


J. J. Plank Co. Expands 
J. J. Plank Company, Appleton, Wis., one of the oldest 


dandy roll plants in the country, has recently installed a 
new lathe and can now turn out rolls from 5 inches in 
diameter and 85 inches long, to 24 inches in diameter and 
300 inches long. The company also has perfected a new 
welded seam, eliminating the mark usually appearing in 
paper from the stitched seam. Watermarking is used quite 
generally now, the company finds, as compared to a few 
years ago, when only the finer grades of writings were 
thus trade-marked. 


Kimberly-Clark Report 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., had a net 
loss of $89,816 in the quarter ended September 30. The 
loss is after interest, depreciation and preferred dividend 
requirements. It compares with a surplus $38,171 the 
previous quarter, and surplus of $85,336 in the first quar- 
ter of 1933. For the nine months ended September 30, 
the deficit was $138,475 after charges and preferred diy- 
idend requirements. The surplus for the same period of 


1933 was $97,957. 
Coal Shipments to Paper Mills 


Coal shipments to paper mills of the Fox River Valley 
totalled 170,000 tons this season, according to Ben Prugh, 
manager of the Fox River Navigation Company, Kau- 
kauna, Wis. This total is slightly larger than last year. 
The company has finished its work for the season, with 
the closing of navigation for the winter, and will begin 
overhauling its tugs and barges, using its own crew to do 
the work. The shipping company is operated co-oper- 
atively by the paper mills, making daily trips as long as 
navigation is open. Coal is obtained at the Great Lakes 
docks at Green Bay, Wis. 


West Coast Power Developments 


Observations relative to power developments on the west 
coast of the United States were the subject of a talk given 
before the Rotary club of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., by E. 
P. Gleason, chief engineer of the Nekoosa-Edwards Pa- 
per Company, Port Edwards, Wis. Mr. and Mrs. Glea- 
son were among those who spent a month in the west at 
the time of the TAPPI convention at Portland, Oregon. 
The point brought out by Mr. Gleason was that the fed- 
eral public works power projects in the northwest will 
add a million horsepower to the already heavily developed 
electrical conditions. The vast expenditures appeared to 
him to be uneconomic and ill-founded as to judgment. 


Ridgelo Color Selector 


The Lowe Paper Company, of Ridgefield, N. J., has 
just gotten out the Ridgelo Color Selector. This is an 
ingenious work which has been prepared at considerable 
expense to furnish to users of cartons and colored card- 
boards a guide by which they may select attractive color 
combinations. 

The booklet also serves as a link between the com- 
pany’s Ridgelo clay coated boxboard, which is fast to 
light in colors, and the designer and converter whom the 
company wishes to have use these boards to the greatest 
advantage. 
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The crown of monkey press rolls on the conventional board machine is exactly 
suited to only one weight of board, just like any one hat will only fit a head 
of one size and shape. Frequent re-grinding is thus necessary because of 
wear and change-over to a different weight or grade of board. With the 
Downingtown Duo-Dehydration Press Part, one Rubber Covered Suction 
Primary Press Roll takes the place of the battery of monkey presses, and will 
run safe on all weights without re-crowning: Maintenance. costs are thus drasti- 
cally cut, and further with fewer nips through which the felt must pass, a finer 
felt may be used for a longer time. Names of mills using Downingtown Duo- 
Dehydration sent on request. The Downingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 
Bertone is covered by patents granted and applied for. 


DUO-DENTDRATING LAYOUTS MODERNIZING CONVENTIONAL FIVE VAT MACHING—BLACK VATS AND DRYERS ADDED IW SAME SPACE 


Ne Board Machine is Modern Without DUO-DEHYDRATION 
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Chicago Paper Market Registers Improvement 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper, Including Bonds, Ledgers, Books and 
Covers, More Widespread—Tissue Manufacturers Experience Upward Trend—Krait 
Paper Section Shares General Betterment—Paper Stock Rather Listless 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Curicaco, Ill., November 19, 1934—The Chicago paper 
market buoyed up with business in general during the 
past week. More seasonal weather also helped to strength- 
en the improvement which was reported as distinctly 
noticeable in the majority of lines. Demand was much 
more actively present and markets, on the whole, dis- 
played a firmness satisfactory to all close market observ- 
ers. 

Fine papers, and particularly bonds and ledgers, showed 
a more widespread demand, while books and covers re- 
sponded favorably to increased business registered by di- 
rect mail advertisers and other merchandisers. Kraft 
paper merchants found the local trade more willing to 
make commitments, while manufacturers’ representatives 
also noted a general strengthening indicative of the ap- 
proaching holiday season. Tissues showed a more upward 
trend, while specialties applicable to the season gave indi- 
cation that the forthcoming holiday business was going to 
be comparatively satisfactory. Ground woods held 
stronger, with some mills reporting excellent increases in 
production. 

Association Activities 

It is understood, locally, that the resolution drafted by 
the Midwest Division of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry designed in the hope of clarifying and 
unifying contractual relations between various divisions 
of the paper industry, has been referred to the trade prac- 
tices committee of the Paperboard Industries Authority. 
The resolution, commented upon in last week’s issue, was 
referred to the Eastern Division of the Association and 
thence went into the hands of the P.I.A. Salesmen here, 
who understand the tremendous need for a simplification 
and complete understanding of contract relations, particu- 
larly as the time for renewal of contracts draws near, are 
hoping that immediate action will be taken by the above 
committee. December 1 was the date suggested by the 
Association for release of complete information to all di- 
visions of the industry. 

Meetings held in Chicago this week included the ses- 
sions of the United States Pulp Producers Association 
at the Blackstone Hotel. The executive committee met 
on November 12, while the semi-annual meeting of the 
association was held the following day. Next week the 
Book Paper Division will hold a three day session at the 
Drake Hotel and the Western Box Board Division of the 
Paperboard Association will hold its regular bi-monthly 
meeting at the Blackstone. The Book Paper Division Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Authority meets Wednesday morn- 
ing, November 21 at the Drake; a general meeting of the 
Division being scheduled at the same hotel for both No- 
vember 22 and 23. The Box Board Division meeting at the 
Blackstone will be held Thursday, November 22. 


News of the Trade 


The U.T.A. has again called attention to the resolution 
passed at its meeting in Chicago late last month relative 
to the sale of paper and envelopes by jobbers and mills. 
The resolution pointed out the tendency on the part of 


jobbers and, in some instances, paper mills, to scil paper 
stock and envelopes at wholesale prices to concerns op- 
erating private mimeograph, multigraph and _ printing 
plants. This procedure, the printers feel, encourages the 
establishing of such plants and definitely hurts the printing 
industry. The printers petitioned, through their organiza- 
tion, to consider a remedy for this through urging jobbers 
and mills to take steps to establish the difference between 
prices to firms whose chief business is printing, convert- 
ing and re-selling such paper stock and envelopes and 
those prices made to firms whose principal function is 
some other line of business than printing, 

In order to more fully service the Chicago territory, 
Louis De Jonge & Co. has announced that the bookbinders 
supplies and materials division of the business has been 
turned over to Gane Brothers & Lane of this city. The 
action, it is reported, is expected to facilitate the service 
and distribution of glazed and fancy papers made by De 
Jonge, in this territory. 

From the border city of Moline, IIl., comes the news 
that the Newhouse Paper Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has opened a merchandising and sales branch and 
warehouse at 1205 Fourth Avenue, Moline. It will be 
under the managership of G. A. Barnes and is designed 
to give complete service to customers in the Tri-Cities 
of Moline, Rock Island and Davenport and surrounding 
territory. 

The Brown Paper Goods Company, designers and man- 
ufacturers of envelopes and glassine bags, has issued a 
novel blotter to its trade, the blotter containing a nine inch 
rule for handy use and illustrating four basic Brown 
products. 

The Swigart Paper Company has issued a handy swatch 
book covering a complete range of Hammermill Bristol 
papers containing the exact ream weight of each of the 
three sizes of Hammermill carried in stock at the mill 
Colors illustrated are white, canary, green, ecru, buff, 
blue and salmon. A complete price list is also attached. 

R. E. Wantz, president of the Rockford Fibre Con- 
tainer Company, on November 15 was named for a sec- 
ond term as president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation by the nominating committee of the organization. 
The annual election will take place on December 11 fol- 
lowing the association’s annual dinner, at which Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors Corporation, 
will be the principal speaker. 


Electro Lift Hoists Now Made at Bloomfield 


Electro Lift, Inc., 30 Church street, New York City, 
manufacturers of monorail electric hoists and cranes have 
recently moved their plant to Bloomfield, N. J., where 
larger manufacturing facilities are now available. These 
facilities include not only the manufacture of electric hoists 
but also the fabrication of hand and electric bridge cranes, 
jib cranes, etc. This plant, which is located within the 
New York Metropolitan Area, allows quick deliveries, by 
truck, to all points around New York, as well as rail ship- 
ments to more distant points. 
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Paper Demand Slightly Better In Philadelphia 


Enlarged Unit Volume of Trading, With Stabilized Prices, Chiefly Responsible for Improved 
Market Conditions—Emergency Period of Established Minimum Prices on Old News- 
paper and Mixed Papers to be Continued Indefinitely 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 19, 1934—In various 
talks with outstanding merchants it was learned that fur- 
ther indications of moderate improvement in paper trade 
circles here are becoming evident—a significant feature 
in this respect being that enlarged unit volume coupled 
with stabilized prices is chiefly responsible for the advance, 
all of which tends to make a very favorable impression 
in all branches of this industry. 

Increasing activity in retail sales is one of the brightest 
aspects of the general situation, and it is the consensus 
of opinion that those in the trade here are making an 
about-face and are talking in terms of unbridled optimism. 
This modest Autumn recovery, following a very dull sum- 
mer, has a very good chance of continuing into the Spring 
of 1935, not as a flashy, feverish expansion of recovery 
but as a slow-moving pace of progress. The new year of 
1935 should be in many ways a very different year from 
the one now nearing its close. 

Word has just been received from Washington by the 
waste paper industry that the Administrator, without re- 
viewing circumstances, has granted a continuance of the 
emergency period of the established minimum price on 
newspapers and mixed paper. This he said is vitally nec- 
essary in order to maintain stability in the waste paper 
industry. The officials of the waste paper Code, through 
their attorney, Stanley Osserman, petitioned Washington 
for an extension of not only an additional ninety days but 
ad infinitum. The new order of things as it now stands 
is such that the minimum price on newspaper and mixed 
papers is to remain unchanged for an indefinite period, 
depending on market developments or until such time as 
the Code Authority deems it advisable to change the setup. 


Fancy Paper Plant Destroyed 


With a roar like the blast of field guns, a fancy paper 
manufacturing plant a few hundred yards from King of 
Prussia in Montgomery county, exploded at noon on 
Wednesday. The explosion killed two men, whose bodies 
the subsequent intense flames all but reduced to ashes. A 
third man was blown through the debris of the plant, but 
despite multiple burns, bruises and lacerations of the en- 
tire body, he is expected to recover. 

Several persons, including the vice-president of the plant 
—the Valley Forge Chemical and Manufacturing Com- 
pany—-escaped death or serious injury in the disaster by 
but a few minutes. 

The site of the explosion is a few yards north of Mont- 
gomery Pike—a few hundred yards east of King of 
Prussia and about four miles each way from Norristown 
and Valley Forge. The building in which the explosion 
occurred and which was reduced to a tumbled area of 
shattered tile, pulverized stucco coating, grotesquely 
twisted and bent steel girders and thousands of small 
pieces of fancy paper, was constructed of concrete blocks 
and stucco on a reinforced concrete base with a mansard 
roof of heavy red tile. The shock was distinctly felt in 
Norristown, Valley Forge and other nearby communities. 
The walls of the main building of the Valley Forge Mili- 
tary Academy—five miles distant—rocked as if shaken by 
an earthquake. 

There were two immediately possible explanations ad- 


vanced for the force of the explosion. The paper on 
which the men were working at the time is used for 
wrapping fancy packages such as candy and nuts, and is 
coated with bronze powder in a chemical process in which 
ethyl acetate, an alcohol derivative, gold lacquer, also con- 
taining alcohol, and bronze powder are used. Ethyl ace- 
tate, like all alcohols, is explosive if mixed with the air in 
its vaporized form in sufficient quantities, but it explodes 
with virtually no smoke. The other possible explanation 
is that the plant was wrecked by the explosive force with 
which the air, saturated with dust, ignites. 

Nothing but a “lucky break,” in all probability, saved 
the lives of three other executives of the Company— 
Pedro G, Salom, Jr., of 528 Woodland Terrace, this city, 
president; William W. Von Seldeneck, of Rydal, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and John S. Salom, of Devon, plant super- 
intendent. The president and Mr. Von Seldeneck were 
in New York attending a convention of paper manufac- 
turers, while John Salom was at his home recuperating 
from injuries to his foot, sustained a week ago when a 
steel roller fell upon it. 


Association Activities 


The regularly scheduled meeting of the Wrapping Pa- 
per Division of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Associa- 
tion will be held Tuesday of this week in the Ivory Room 
of the Adelphia Hotel, preceded by a luncheon, with F. 
A. O’Neill, Sr., chairman of the Educational Committee, 
presiding. 

The first Fall meeting of the Code Authority of the 
National Paper Box Manufacturers Association will be 
held during the week at its headquarters in the Liberty 
Trust Building. 


Sidney Frohman Reelected President 


Sidney Frohman, president of the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, was reelected president of the National 
Paper Board Association at the annual meeting of this 
organization held Thursday, November 15 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Other officers were elected as 
follows: 

Vice-president, W. J. Alford, Jr., treasurer, Continental 
Paper Company; executive manager, F. C. Becker, 
Chicago, IIl., secretary and treasurer, H. S. Adler, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Sidney Frohman; 
vice-chairman, W. J. Alford, Jr.; E. Victor Donaldson, 
president, Robert Gair Company, Inc.; E. T. Gardner, 
president, Gardner-Richardson Company; M. J. Gray, 
president, Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc., Alan G. Gold- 
smith, secretary, Mead Paperboard Corporation; F. N. 
Lebold, president, Morris Paper Mills; G. G. Otto, general 
manager, Alton Box Board and Paper Company; Walter 
P. Paepcke, president, Container Corporation of America; 
D. H. Patterson, Jr., vice-president and general manager, 
Fibreboard Products, Inc.; H. L. Rauch, vice-president 
and general manager, Consolidated Paper Company; 
Henry D. Schmidt, president, Schmidt & Ault Paper Com- 
pany; W. B. Turner, vice-president, Terre Haute Paper 
Company. 
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Laytex, A New Insulation 


Laytex*, a new insulation which promises to revolu- 
tionize the electrical industry and to play an important 
part in the progress of more than a score of allied indus- 
tries, is announced by the United States Rubber Company. 

Included among the industries which seem destined to 
make important use of Laytex are the automotive, avia- 
tion, building, chemical, contracting, engineering, machine, 
marine, mining, petroleum, paper, power, plumbing, heat- 
ing, radio, refrigeration, railroad, textile, welding and 
others. 

Laytex is a revolutionary new development in that it 
possesses properties so superior to those of ordinary flex- 
ible insulation that in time, the manufacturer believes, all 
existing codes and specifications on wire insulation will 
have to be rewritten. 

An idea of the superiority of Laytex may be quickly 
conceived from a few of the many important claims made 
for it. As for example, of all known flexible insulation: 

1. Laytex is the most flexible. 

2. Laytex has the greatest tensile strength and resist- 
ance to compression. 

3. Laytex has the highest dielectric strength and insu- 
lation resistance. 

4. Laytex permits thinner but superior walls which 
make possible finished conductors lighter in weight 
and smaller in bulk. 

Laytex is derived directly from latex, the milk of the 
rubber tree. Through patented processes are removed all 
proteins, sugars and water solubles—the materials which 
are susceptible to moisture and which make a sieve of 
ordinary insulation. 

A conductor is then run through a series of baths of 
liquid and during each bath the conductor takes on a film 
of insulation which is almost immediately converted from 
liquid to solid. The liquid is soldified on any given sec- 
tion of the conductor before the section is in physical 
contact with any mechanical support, and because of this, 
mechanical defects found in ordinary types of insulation 
are avoided. 

As a result of the patented processes of removing mate- 
rials that cause electrical leakage and as a result of the 
novel manufacturing method, Laytex possesses physical 
and electrical properties vastly superior to those attrib- 
uted to ordinary insulation. 

Elongation tests show that Laytex has a stretch of 750 
per cent, which establishes it as the most flexible insulation 
known. This extra stretch naturally provides an impor- 
tant margin of safety. 

The tensile strength of this new insulation is 5,000 
pounds per square inch, which approaches the tensile 
strength of non-flexible types of insulation. It is possible 
that Laytex, on account of its great strength and resist- 
ance to compression, may be adapted to service conditions 
in which non-flexible metallic coverings are now necessary. 

Because the film of insulation is coagulated directly onto 
a conductor from a liquid state, natural laws of physics 
guarantee perfect centering and uniform wall thicknesses 
which assure superior insulation. 

Owing to the purity and uniformity of Laytex, it has 
the highest dielectric constant of any known flexible insu- 
lation. Its insulation resistance constant is more than 
twice as high as that of the best grade rubber compound 
required by the American Society of Testing Materials 
-specifications, 


* Product patented 1,936,994—other patents granted and pending. 


Because Laytex excels in flexibility, tensile strength, 
resistance to compression, dielectric strength and insula- 
tion resistance, it permits walls that are thinner but su- 
perior in both physical and electrical characteristics. The 
thinness of the walls makes possible smaller and lighter 
conductors. In certain applications a reduction of 25 per 
cent in the outside diameter and 50 per cent in the weight 
of the conductor is effected. 

Successful applications of Laytex have already been 
made in many fields during the development period. This 
insulation has been thoroughly proved on emergency, or 
portable, telephone wire, non-metallic underground cables, 
portable cords, switchboard wire, blasting wire, shot firing 
wire, seismograph instrument wire, vacuum cleaner wire, 
and radio wire. 

The future of Laytex, in the opinion of the manufac- 
turer, offers possibilities much too great for prediction. 


Pyrites for Prince Rupert Mill 


VANCOUVER, B. C., November 9, 1934.—Plans are now 
being laid to supply a proposed new pulp mill expected 
to be built and operated in the Prince Rupert area of 
British Columbia with pyrites from a mine in the neigh- 
borhood. The mine property recently changed hands on 
the strength of the pulp mill being built. 

For some time rumors have been prevalent in the 
Prince Rupert area regarding establishment of a pulp 
mill in the district, probably within the city limits, and 
reports now point to early consummation of arrangements 
for work to start within a reasonable time. 

The pyrites mine has been thoroughly explored by short 
tunnels and by extensive diamond drilling, and it is known 
that it contains iron pyrites carrying about one per cent 
copper and small values of gold and silver.” This will be 
ideal for the manufacture of sulphur dioxide, the chief 
chemical used in the manufacture of sulphite wood pulp. 

The manufacture of the sulphur dioxide could be 
carried out adjoining the pulp mill or at any other point 
on tidewater, preferably where there is both water and 
rail transportation available. 

The interests controlling the mine are in a position to 
proceed with work as soon as the market is assured. The 
working of the mine would mean the employment of a 
large crew of men and another large crew in the plant 
which would be established for the separation of the 
sulphur. The probability is that it would first separate 
the copper, gold and silver, leaving pure iron pyrites. This 
ore, containing about sixty per cent sulphur, would then 
be roasted and the sulphur fumes precipitated for the 
acid. The iron slag may or may not be marketable. 


American Tissue Mills Busy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., November 19, 1934—The American 
Tissue Mills, Inc., is experiencing an unusual demand for 
its gift wrappings for the holiday trade. More attention 
is being paid to department store trade with gratifying 


results. Another new line is the manufacture of paper 
plates matching the napkins in general style and including 
smart color effects. 

The Company has fitted up a new display room on the 
second floor off Crescent street with over 1500 items on 
exhibition. This is in charge of M. J. Duryea, general 
production manager. Sales of the Company are reported 
to be 20 per cent ahead of last year. 
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MORE NEWSPRINT MILLS ANNOUNCE HIGHER PRICES 


(Continued from page 13) 


The Mersey Paper Company of Liverpool, N. S., the 
James Maclaren Company of Buckingham, Que., and the 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., of Hull, Que., have also 
adopted the increased price schedule for 1935, originally 
set by the International Paper Company. 

The announcements were made by Colonel C. H. L. 
Jones, president of the Mersey company, T. F. Kenny of 
the Maclaren Company and Victor Drury, president of 


the Eddy company. 
Further Statement by International 


Joseph L. Fearing, vice-president of International Paper 
Company in charge of sales, has forwarded a further 
letter to customers on the company’s price announcement, 
in which he says: 

“Our recent announcement of an increase for the first 
six months of 1935 of $2.50 a ton in the net cost of news- 
print involves no departure from the long-established 
policy of our Company. We have at all times taken into 
consideration not only the costs of production of news- 
print but also conditions in the publishing industry. In 
following this policy we have resisted increases which we 
felt unwise, and we have made reductions which were not 
justified by cost conditions whenever such reductions have 
been dictated by the general market. 

“For the last eleven years for various reasons this 
policy has resulted in successive declines. During all 
this period we have announced no single increase in the 
price of newsprint. 

“For over a year and a half now the price has been 
unchanged. During that period wages in all lines have 
gone up and costs of materials have advanced. Had it 
not been for the substantial increase in volume which 
newsprint mills have enjoyed, it is doubtful whether this 
price could have been maintained as long as it has been 
maintained. 

“Now conditions require an increase. Costs justify a 
larger increase than we have announced, but we have taken 
into consideration the fact that the publishers, too, have 
been forced to absorb increased costs of various types and 
that any larger increase would therefore be unwise. On 
the other hand, failure to make an increase at this time 
would in our judgment be equally unwise from the point 
of view of the publishing industry as well as from that of 
the manufacturing industry. Reports of costs so low as 
to lead to a different conclusion are in our judgment 
either inaccurate or are not typical of conditions even 
among the modern and efficient mills. 

“We hold no brief for inefficient and outmoded mills. 
Mills of this type which we own we have retired from 
operation, and we have spent scores of millions ot dollars 
to replace them with mills which we believe constitute the 
most modern and efficient group in the industry.” 


Premier Taschereau on the Situation 


_ The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Prime Minister of Quebec, 
in an interview on the newsprint situation, said that if the 
production of newsprint in the Province of Quebec for 
1935 approximates 2,500,000 tons, and if the price in- 
crease of $2.50 per ton for the first half of 1935, and a 
further increase of the same amount for the second half 
of the year is established for the industry as a whole, 
operating income of the industry would be increased by 
approximately $10,000,000. He proceeded: 

_ ‘We are more than satisfied with developments in the 
industry in Quebec within the past few days. We still 
reiterate that there must be an increase in the price of 


newsprint if the industry is to be re-established, and its 
progress and development assured. It was some time ago 
that a certain company indicated that 1935 purchasing con- 
tracts would call for a decrease in, or maintenance of the 
$40-per-ton price of newsprint. The Government was 
obliged to take drastic action; not only did we threaten to 
curtail extension of Government privileges to that con- 
cern, but also we made it plain that Quebec—and we had 
the backing of Ontario—would not hesitate to demand 
Federal Government control of newsprint exports, in or- 
der to see to it that newsprint was not sold to United 
States publishers at below-cost rates. As I have said be- 
fore, it is the duty of the Government to try and take 
measures to see to it that the mills survive and carry on. 
We favor a moderate price increase. It is to be hoped that 
producers and publishers will understand this and will 
come to an agreement to the benefit of both parties.” 
He added: “No newspapers in Canada have com- 
plained about the determination of the Government to 
obtain a moderate increase in the price of newsprint. The 
publishers realize that the newspaper industry must be 
made prosperous for the benefit of Canada and Quebec.” 


Increase in October Output 


Newsprint production in Canadian mills in October to- 
talled 235,021 tons, as compared with 196,172 tons in 
September of this year and 191,452 tons in October of 
last year, according to the News Print Service Bureau. 
During the first ten months of this year, production of 
newsprint by the mills of the Dominion amounted to 2,- 
119,226 tons, representing an increase of 29 per cent over 
the output for the first ten months of last year. 


Westminster’s Earnings Higher 


Westminster Paper Company, of New Westminster, 
B. C., had net profits of $25,687 for the year ended July 
31, 1934, as compared with $21,579 in the preceding period, 
and dividend at the rate of 4 per cent through the current 
year has been declared. The following directors have 
been re-electd: J. J. Herb, H. M. Lord, F. J. Hume, 
S. A. Lake, Fred Smith, Francis Wright, J. G. ‘Robson, 
Knox Walkem and John Peck. 


Rolland Paper Shares Listed 


The Montreal Stock Exchange has approved for listing 
60,001 shares of no par value of the Rolland Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Montreal, and Mont Rolland, Que. 

Rolland Paper Company, Ltd., has an authorized 
funded debt of $5,000,000, six per cent first mortgage 
bonds of which $3,250,000 have been issued, and $2,323,- 
000 was outstanding as of Nov. 1, 1934. 

Dividends on the preferred shares have been paid con- 
tinuously from the inception of the company, and the divi- 
dend payable December 1 has been declared payable to the 
shareholders of record on November 15. No dividends 
have been paid on the common shares. 

Rolland Paper Company, Ltd., is engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing, producing, selling and dealing in 
all kinds of paper, the principal brands of paper produced 
being writing and printing papers. The properties con- 
sist of two plants, one at Mont Rolland and one at St. 
Jerome, both in Quebec. Both plants have two machines, 
all of which are in operation and engaged in the manu- 
facture of writing and printing papers. The company 
has no pulp mill and does not own or hold under lease 
any pulpwood limits, but purchases its supplies from 
various sources and as from time to time required. 


Unlisted Paper Stocks 


Feldman & Co., Inc., dealers in investment securities, 
75 Federal street, Boston, Mass., under date of October 
1, 1934 issued a booklet containing as far as it is possible 
to obtain them quotations on the unlisted stocks of all 
paper companies. This booklet is the result of many 
months of work by Feldman & Co, in an effort to give 
stockholders of various paper companies in the United 
States a medium through which they may purchase and 
sell paper stocks. 

In addition to the information contained in this booklet, 
the company receives practically every day various bids 
and offers on one or more of these stocks so that the 
prices mentioned therein are subject to change without 
notice, based on current transactions and quotations. 
These prices do not represent attempts at valuation of 
the stock, but fairly present the market in each stock at 
the moment, in the company’s opinion, and are as definite 
as they can possibly be in view of the nature of the un- 


listed markets. 

The quotations contained in the booklet have heretofore 
usually not been easily available-so that by undertaking 
this work, it may be considered that Feldman & Co. are 
doing a real service to the industry. It is understood that 
this booklet will be reissued every three months. Re- 
sponsible persons may obtain a copy of the quotations by 
applying to Feldman & Co. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 21, 1934—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids for 
10,000 pounds of kraft wrapping paper; Perkins-Good- 
win Company, 4.44 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 3.79 cents and 4.04 cents; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, 3.875 cents; Reese & Reese, Inc., 3.875 
cents; Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company, Inc., 3.79 cents; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 3.79 cents; H. C. Davis Paper 
Company, 5.25 cents; Ira C. Walsey, 3.79 cents; and W. 
L. Jones, Inc., 4.08 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids 
for 2,000 sheets of brown cloth lined paper; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $165.80 per M sheets; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, $158.50; Virginia Paper 
Company, $186.00; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
$146.28 and $158.00; Whitaker Paper Company, $163.00; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company, $148.10 less 2%. 

For 3,750 pounds of gray laid cover paper; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 13.09 cents per pound. 

For 500 pounds of tympan paper; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, 10.25 cents per pound. 


I. C. Blandy Donates Collection to R. P. I. 


GREENWICH, N. Y., November 19, 1934—Isaac C. 
Blandy, head of the American Wood Board Company and 
treasurer of the Blandy Paper ‘Company, has donated a 
collection of 2,000 photographs and reproductions of Ital- 
ian painting, sculpture and architecture to Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy. He is a graduate of the 
class of 1887. Mr. Blandy has traveled extensively in 
Europe in recent years and the gift represents the work 
of considerable effort in collecting. He has been inter- 
ested in the development of the Architectural Depart- 
ment at the Institution since its founding and is already 
the donor of numerous rare works of art including sev- 
eral pieces of Etruscan pottery which were discovered 
near Bologna and dated 600 B. C. 
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Infilco Super-Settler 
The Infilco Super-Settler recently developed by 


ie In- 
ternational Filter Company, 59 East Van Buren street, 
Chicago, provides every requirement for the rapid and 
efficient separation of settleable solids from waier or 


trade wastes carrying them in suspension. Separa ion is 
by sedimentation as the water flows continuously t!:rough 
a number of shallow compartments, each of which is pro- 
vided with a collector for the clear liquid, and meclianism 
for the continuous, automatic removal of the precipitated 
solids from the settling compartments. 

The Super-Settler, operated in connection wiih the 
Supermix, provides complete pretreatment for every case 
of water or trade waste purification in which a chemical 
or chemicals are used either to promote the coagulation 
of solids existing in suspension or to precipitate solids 
from solution as is done in softening water with lime and 
soda ash. In every case, the degree of liquid purification 
finally attained depends in large measure upon the degree 


to which the precipitates or sludge are eliminated during 
the preteatment process. 

The following advantages are claimed for the Super- 
Settler ; 

A duplication of settling basins is unnecessary because 
sludge deposits are removed without draining the basin. 

The necessity for providing sludge storage space in the 
basin is obviated. 

Sludge with a high organic matter content has no op- 
portunity to become septic and impart a disagreeable taste 
or odor to the water. 

The pollution of streams serving as depositories for 


sludge is greatly moderated when sludge in small quan- 
tities is discharged into them, compared with the condition 
which results in streams when plain basins are drained 
and heavy sludge deposits are dumped within short spaces 
of time. 

It costs less to operate sludge removal equipment than 
it does to provide the necessary water and labor used in 
removing sludge from plain settling basins. 

Sludge of greater density is produced, requiring less 
water for handling. 

Siudge is made available for returning to the coagula- 
tion or softening phases of treatment. 


Cotton Rag Trade Practice Plan Approved 


Charles M. Haskins, executive secretary of the Code 
Authority for the cotton rag trade, has just been advised 
by the National Recovery Administration that the plan 
submitted by the above-mentioned Code Authority for 
handling trade practice complaints has been duly approved 
and may function in the handling of all complaints involv- 
ing fair trade practice as well as labor complaints when 
originating with a member of the trade and made against 
a competing member of the trade. ; 

The personnel of the committee is as follows: Chair- 
man, Joseph Schapiro, S. Schapiro & Sons, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md.; vice-chairman, James M. O’Neill, Patrick 
O’Neill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry Klonick, Frankel 
Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel Bluestone, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Walter H. Martens, Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc., New 
York, N Y; counsel, Stanley Osserman, New York, N Y.; 
secretary, Charles M. Haskins, New York, N. Y.; admin- 
istration member, Dr. N. I. Stone, New York, N. Y. 

The plans for handling complaints have now been ap- 
proved for four branches of the waste material trade, 
namely, Nonferrous Scrap Metal, Scrap Rubber, Waste 
Paper and Cotton Rag. 
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R F C Loans 


Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the board of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C. has sent 
out the following statement explaining briefly the corpo- 
ration’s authority and policy with respect to direct loans to 
industry under Section 5(d) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended. It is believed that solvent 
industries which are in need of funds for the payment of 
labor or for the purchase of materials incident to the 
normal operation of the business are not making the full- 
est possible use of the facilities offered by this corporation. 

Mr. Jones’ statement follows: 

Industrial concerns, eligible to borrow funds from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the purpose of 
maintaining and increasing employment, have not yet taken 
full advantage of the assistance which the corporation is 
prepared to extend. 

Congress provided that such loans might be made to in- 
dustrial and commercial businesses subject to the follow- 
ing requirements : 

(1) That the business must have been established prior 
to January 1, 1934. 

(2) That such loans be adequately secured. 

(3) That maturity of loan must not exceed five years. 

(4) That borrower must be solvent at the time of dis- 
bursement of the loan. 

(5) That credit at prevailing bank rates for loans of 
the character applied for not be available at banks. 

(6) That reasonable assurance of increased or continued 
employment of labor be given. 

(7) That the aggregate of such loans to any one bor- 
rower made directly or indirectly shall not exceed $500,000. 

(8) That such other provisions as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation may impose be complied with. 

The directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion feel that these loans should be made in such a way 
that the available funds can be utilized as fully as possible 
for the advance of permanent business recovery. This ob- 
jective can be accomplished best if the moneys loaned by 
the Corporation are used principally to supply funds for 
the payment of labor and the purchase of materials in- 
cident to’the normal operation of the business, rather than 
for the payment of existing indebtedness, though in ex- 
ceptional cases a small part of the loan may be used for 
payment of existing debts or for the financing of con- 
struction, improvements and/or repairs that do not mate- 
tially increase capacity. When a loan is to be used pri- 
marily for labor and materials, a small portion of the 
loan may be applied to these latter purposes when neces- 
sary to assure ordinary and efficient operation. 

The corporation will make loans in cooperation with 
banks, or by the purchase of participations in loans made 
by banks. In cases of national banks, only the bank’s 
participation in such loans, rather than the full amount of 
the loan, must be within the legal limit which may be 
loaned to any one customer, and accordingly this plan 
will allow substantially greater credit to be extended 
through such channels to borrowers who ate already bor- 
Towing up to their legal limit. 

The depression years have left many enterprises in very 
much involved and weakened positions, but our experi- 
ence has led us to believe that where present creditors are 
ene’ (0 cooperate by a proper adjustment of existing 

fot structure, many such enterprises may be safely sup- 
plied with additional funds that will enable continuing 
operations on a sound basis. 
eee nee, we suggest to industrial concerns, to which 
pe it at prevailing bank rates for loans of such char- 

€f 1s not available but which can offer adequate security 
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(even though such security may be frozen and therefore 
not generally acceptable to banks) and which can profit- 
ably use additional funds for labor and materials, that they 
communicate with the local loan agency of this Corpo- 
ration serving the territory in which such concerns are 
located. 

Each Loan Agency of the Corporation will, when re- 
quested, assist and advise with applicants in determining 
their eligibility and in the preparation of applications. 


TAPPI Annual Meeting Plans 


At the meeting of the Planning Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
held last week, plans for the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
February 18 to 21, 1935, were drawn up. 

The convention will last four days, opening with a joint 
meeting on Monday, February 18 with the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, when “Management and Labor Re- 


lations” will be discussed by outstanding authorities and 
rng with the annual luncheon, the major event of Paper 
eek. 

It is doubtful if better arrangements have ever been 
made for an annual meeting than for this coming one. 
Papers and authors are being carefully selected and in- 
stead of presenting a heterogeneous group of papers, a 
number of well defines symposia is being arranged. 

On Tuesday, February 19 there will be a symposium 
on paper manufacture which will feature papers on head 
box design, fourdrinier wires and drier drainage. There 
will be symposia on sizing, water and bleaching and one 


on steam power plants. 

On Wednesday, February 20, a much needed symposium 
on paper color and optical properties of paper will be the 
major feature. There will also be a symposium on me- 
chanical pulp or groundwood, and one on pulp and paper 
testing. 

On Thursday, February 21 there will be a symposium 
on stuff preparation which will cover such subjects as 
beating, refining, and measurement of hydration. 

One feature of the annual luncheon will be the presen- 
tation of the TAPPI Medal which is presented for out- 
standing contributions to the technical advancement of the 
industry. The principal speaker will be an individual who 
is well qualified to present the subject of greatest im- 
portance to the industry at the time of the meeting. As 
usual great care will be taken in selecting such a speaker. 


Modern Coal Burner Acquired by Link-Belt 


Announcement is made that the Modern Coal Burner 
Company, a subsidiary of Peabody Coal Company, has 
relinquished its automatic stoker business; and that Link- 
Belt Company, Chicago, has acquired manufacturing and 
sales rights to the Modern Coal Burner. 

Max H. Hurd, vice president, Link-Belt Company, 
states that the Modern Coal Burner Company’s stokers 
will be added to the Link-Belt line of stokers; that stocks 
of parts have already been taken over by the Link-Belt 
Stoker Division, the company’s Caldwell-Moore plant at 
2410 West 18th street, Chicago; that there is to be no in- 
terruption or impairment of service to owners and opera- 
tors of Modern burners; and that Modern’s present deal- 
ers have been asked to continue to handle the line. 

Link-Belt Company and Modern Coal Burner Com- 
pany, both, have been building automatic stoker equip- 
ment for about five years, in sizes ranging from house- 
hold size to 250 B.H.P. 
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More Confidence in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 19, 1934—The slow, but 
continued expansion in demand for most paper lines in 
this area has given the trade as a whole more confidence. 
Right at the present time there is an advance demand for 
Christmas stocks, both in fine and coarse papers. Job- 
bers say the coarse paper field is particularly active at the 
present time. The larger dealers are laying in their stocks 
against the holiday demand. Bags also are reported go- 
ing nicely, particularly bags for cleaners. 

The question of prices that may prevail with the com- 
ing of the new year is causing some local concern, The 
general impression is that most grades will go into the 
new year at more favorable levels than have prevailed 
during the summer and at the beginning of the present 
year. The question of contracts also is becoming more 
important. It generally is felt that contract buying fol- 
lowing inventory period will not be heavy, but will show 
an improvement over this year. 

Book and cover papers also seem to be moving better. 
Indiana publishers appear to have more business on file 
now than they have had for some time. The tendency to 
give all public printing to Indiana printers and publish- 
ers has increased business with several shops and their 
paper demands are heavier than for some time. 

Container factories are well situated. The larger ones 
of the state are working on about a five-day schedule. 
Their warehouses are not heavily loaded, due to continued 
orders that are taking virtually their entire output. Ac- 
cording to some of the leaders, prospects for an entire 
winter run are very bright. Prices are being well held 
and no indications are seen of the old throat-cutting prac- 
tices. 

Newsprint demand continues much heavier than at this 
time last year. Both city and rural papers are feeling the 
impetus in lineage rates. The last available figures show 
increases over the same period of last year in lineage in 
all papers publishing their reports. This is much more 
favorable than it was last year. Holiday advertising al- 
ready has started. 


Paper Men Support Jewish Philanthropy 


Under the leadership of two co-chairmen, S. T. Baron, 
of Royal Cord and Paper Company, and Alfred Bleyer, 
of A. Bleyer & Co., together with Benjamin Kushel, of 
Metropolitan Paper and Bag Company, associate chair- 
man, the Paper and Twine Division of Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New 
York City, has completed the first and most essential 
stages of the 1934 emergency appeal of Federation, which 
promises to be the most intensive drive yet carried out 
on its behalf by this, and more than 130 other industries, 
trades and professions. 

Pledges made by members of the division at a dinner 
meeting in the Hotel New Yorker Wednesday, November 
7, totaled several times the sums with which the same 
paper and twine men last year supported Federation, an- 
nounced the chairman. 

“These substantial increases represent a realization by 
our members of the extremely critical financial plight of 
Federation this year. In its emergency appeal, November 
11 to December 31, Federation must raise $2,071,000 to 
wipe out the deficit and balance the budget of $3,655,000 
for this year’s operation. Failure would mean crippling of 
Federation, the ‘community chest’ which raises and dis- 
tributes funds for 91 of the most important Jewish social 
welfare agencies in Manhattan and the Bronx.” 


The Paper and Twine Division for the 1934 emergency 
appeal of Federation now includes: Co-chairmen, S. T. 
Baron, of Royal Cord and Paper Company, and Alfred 
Bleyer, of A. Bleyer & Co.; associate chairman, Benjamin 
Kushel, of Metropolitan Paper and Bag Company. 

Members: August Aaronson, of Aaronson Bros.; Sol 
Abrahams, of Portland Cordage Company ; Charles Ballin, 
of Gilman Paper Company; A. H. Cohen, of Resolute 
Paper Products; Harry M. Elish, of Harry Elish Paper 
Company ; David L,. Engel ; Leo Galewitz, of Great Atlantic 
Paper Company; Charles Gilman, of I. Gilman & Co; 
Morris Gold, of Continental Paper Bag Company; Jack 
L. Goldstein, of Ideal Card and Paper Company; Max 
Greenebaum, of Beekman Paper and Card Company, Inc.; 
Samuel Himmel, of Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. ; Harry 
Z. Hyman, of L. Hyman & Sons; David Kasson, of Har- 
lem Paper Products Company; Henry Kurniker, of 
Schorsch & Co.; David Landau, of Alling & Cory Com- 
pany; Abraham S. Meisel, of Capital Paper Company; 
Michael Milton, of Milton Paper Company; Benjamin 
Mintz; Morris Relkin, of Majestic Paper and Twine Com- 
pany; Louis Rothman, of Rothman Best Company; A. J. 
Sachs; William Salomon, of Globe Paper and Twine Com- 
pany; A. E. Salzman, of Brooklyn Standard Bag Com- 
pany; Morris Schlosser, of M. & F. Schlosser Paper Cor- 
poration; M. N. Schwartzagel, of Harlem Paper Products 
Company ; Nat Shultz, of L. Getraer & Co., Inc.; Joseph 
H. Simon, of Ace Paper Company; Clarence B. Stein; 
A. Steinthal, of M. Steinthal & Co.; George Stoll, of 
Reliance Paper and Twine Company; A. R. Strisik, of 
Empire Twine and Yarn Company; Irving Syrkin, of 
J. J. Murphy Paper Company, Inc.; Louis Syrkin, of J. J. 
Murphy Paper Company, Inc.; Simon Wang, of Fairdeal 
Paper Company; John Weill, of Mutual Paper Company; 
Max L. Weill, of Reliance Paper and Twine Corporation; 
Max S. Weill, of Mutual Paper Company; Albert C. 
Weiss, of Union Card and Paper Company. 


Gummed Products Co. To Spend $200,000 


The Gummed Products Company, Troy, Ohio, makers 
of Trojan Gummed Paper, Sterling “Tread” Gummed 
Tape and Trojan Box Tape, has approved plans for a 
$200,000 expansion project according to an announcement 
made by Roth F. Herrlinger, vice president of the Com- 
pany. 

This will include an addition of new factory space, the 
purchase of considerable new gumming machinery and 
steam heating plans for the 50,000 square feet of new 
building space recently purchased and adjoining their 
present property. This new space has increased the present 
site occupied about 150 per cent. The new plant and 
facilities will make the Gummed Products Company one 
of the most modern gummed paper plants in the country. 

Not only will the new plant and facilities increase its 
capacity to meet the demand for the Trojan Line, but will 
facilitate increased production and resultant prompt ship- 
ments for which the Company has always been noted. 

The Gummed Products Company has made a notable 
record during the so-called depression years. A year oF 
more ago it entered upon an extensive advertising and 
sales promotion program, including trade periodicals and 
direct-by-mail featuring its brands and this campaign has 
attracted much attention, with satisfactory effects upon 
the volume of sales. 

One of the points of interest in the Gummed Products 
Company is the laboratory, which is one of the most com- 
pletely equipped in the business. It is here exhaustive tests 
are made to make certain that definite manufacturing 
standards are maintained. 
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DOWN CAME BELT COSTS 50% 


FOUR DIFFERENT SIZES 
OF GOODYEAR COMPASS 
BELTS SET NEW RECORDS 


FOR OPERATING ECONOMY 
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All @ Specified 


—— operations may call for a 
much different type of belts 
from those used in the Weston & 
Brooker stone plants and quarries 
in South Carolina. 


But you want exactly the same 
thing they required —and are get- 
ting: lower costs — less trouble — 
fewer replacements. 


FOUR HARD DRIVES 


They have several different drives 
in their three plants — vibrating 
screens (very severe), air com- 
pressors, main gyratory crusher 
(another tough one), and a large 
jaw crusher. 


They had the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man-—study the special 
requirements of each of these 
drives. He specified four Goodyear 
COMPASS ENDLESS CORD belts 
- three single construction, and 
one double construction. 


No. 1, on the vibrating screen, ran 


will! 


LL 


iy 


31 months as against best previous 
belts’ 4 to 6 months, saving $142. 


No. 2 — air compressor — has run 
over 24% years and looks good for 
2 more, as against best previous 
2% years, at less than half the 
cost of that belt. 


Nos. 3 and 4 are giving com- 
parable saving service after 2 
years’ and 3 years’ continuous 
operation. 


You, too, can get similar cost- 
saving service from Goodyear 
belting, scientifically built and 
accurately specified to your opera- 
tions. The G.T.M. is qualified to 
make the right recommendations 
for you. 


Why not call in the G. T. M.? 
Write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, or 
your nearest Good- 
year Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Distributor. 


Send for latest edition Goodyear 
Handbook of Belting, a valuable 
reference book containing 160 
pages of facts, tables and calcula- 
tions to assisi you in selecting cor- 
rect types of transmission and 
conveyor belts. Because of its high 
value, offer is made only to per- 
sons qualified to use its technical 
data. Requests should show 
writer’s title, department and com- 
pany. Handbook will be delivered 
personally by Goodyear repre- 
sentative. Ask for HANDBOOK OF 
Be.tinc MB-13G. 


BELTS - MOLDED GOODS 


HOSE + PACKING | 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 


IN RUBBER 


amin 


i 
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National Labor Board Decides Wabash Case 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November. 19, 1934—The Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board announced today its decision in 
the case of the Wabash Fiber Box Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind. The company was charged with having discharged 
Pearl Lawhorn on April 12, 1934, because of his union 
activity. The Indianapolis Regional Board first heard 
the case and held the complaint established. It directed 
that Lawhorn be reinstated. Upon complaint that the 
company had failed to carry out this recommendation, the 
National Labor Relations Board took jurisdiction of the 
case. 

The record in the case disclosed that during a period of 
two or three weeks immediately preceding his discharge, 
Lawhorn had been active in a movement to organize among 
the company’s employees a new local of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and that in this period the 
company took various steps apparently calculated to hinder 
or prevent the progress of the movement. In connection 
with the steps taken by the company, Lawhorn was repeat- 
edly questioned by officials of the company, one of whom 
admittedly threatened him with discharge not long prior 
to the day the actual discharge took place. The company 
contended that Lawhorn was discharged for insubordina- 
tion and certain personal defects which it claimed rendered 
him an undesirable employee. 

The board concluded that, but for Lawhorn’s union 
activity, he would not have been discharged when and 
as he was and that the company had, therefore, violated 
Section 7(a). In view, however, of substantial evidence 
tending to show the existence of the defects urged by 
the company and their relationship to his fitness for his 
prior position, the board held that the company,.in rein- 
stating Lawhorn, might, if it deemed it necessary, decline 
to accord him certain minor supervisory duties which he 
performed at the time of his discharge. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 19, 1934—Stimpson & Co., 
Inc., recently held a meeting for the entire staff, including 
the shipping, sales and office departments, at the Boston 
Yacht Club, Atlantic Avenue. Before a supper, a three- 
piece orchestra provided music for dancing. At a sales 
session, Edgar N. Berry, one of the directors of the com- 
pany, presided. Speakers included Willard H. Loud, 
president of the company, and Frank Jones, treasurer, 
who talked on the sales policy and prospective develop- 
ments for the coming year. A general discussion followed. 

Henry Ford, manager of the fine paper specialty de- 
partment of the Andrews Paper Company, has the sym- 
pathy of all in the passing of his son, Ralph W. Ford, of 
Baltimore, Md., who died last Monday of pneumonia. 
He was manager of the Baltimore district of the Hewitt 
Rubber Corporation. He leaves a wife and daughter. 

Lincoln C. Price, New England sales manager of the 
Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., is on the program of 
annual fall convention of the New England Bakers As- 
sociation, to be held at the Hotel Statler, today, Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Mr. Price will speak on “The Power of 
Appetite.” His address will be followed by visiomatic 
records with projector. 

The Kendall Paper Company, Cambridge, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 500 common shares of 
no par value. Lewis C. Bills is president; John E. Slat- 
tery, 3 Van Ness road, Belmont, Mass., treasurer, and 
James R. Livingstone the third incorporator. 


Edward Elwell Whiting, who is to be the speak r at 
the annual fall meeting of the Boston Paper Trade As- 
sociation Wednesday evening, November 21, at the Ex- 
change Club, will give an address on ‘‘What’s Wha’ and 
Why.” Group singing will be led by E. Lindsey Cum- 
mings. The membership committee has approved the fol- 
lowing applications: Kilby P. Osborn, St. Croix Paper 
Company, proposed by John L. Hobson; Paul M. Beach, 
Riegel Paper Corporation, and Bruce U. Gardiner, | rank 
M. Sayford Company, Inc., both proposed by F. lendel 
Tracy. 


A Novel Merchandising Idea for Bags 


Wolf Brothers, merchandise bags and envelopes, 340 
North 12th street, Philadelphia, are sending out a port- 
folio of designs, papers and colors for modern merchan- 
dise bags which is more than usually ‘striking. The 
evolution of this idea is described by the firm as follows: 

‘As you probably know and as any paper salesman will 
tell you, the trouble with selling merchandise bags always 
has been that there is very little difference between one 
manufacturer’s product and competing brands. They are 
usually made in the same size, shape and construction and, 
in many instances, in the same papers. NRA codes have 
made for further standardization. About all there is left 
for a salesman to do is to buy bigger and better cigars. 

“For us (with the exception of our patented Handelok 
Carry Bag) the problem is even more difficult. Except 
in the larger department stores, our bags and envelopes 
are sold through jobber outlets scattered from Portland 
to Portland and it is only natural for jobbers’ salesmen 
easily to lose interest in such a highly competitive product. 

“It was apparent that sales features on this line had 
narrowed down to just one—appearance of the bags. With 
this thought in mind this new portfolio was planned spe- 
cifically for the smaller stores that make up the jobber 
market. 

“Tt contains not five, not ten, but thirty distinctive 
papers, all of them in stock ready to be made up into 
merchandise bags and envelopes in short order. And 
you will notice that compared to the ordinary brown or 
gray kraft these papers are as outstanding as a gown 
by Patou! 

“Not satisfied with this feature alone, smart new designs 
were created and illustrated in attractive color combina- 
tions. On the reverse side of each sheet is a stock border. 
Almost all of this decorative material may be used with- 
out additional charge! : 

“Boiled down to fundamentals, this whole promotion 
idea is predicated on the theory that distinctive wrappings 
can be sold where ‘9x12 serrated-edge bags’ stir no in- 
terest. So far the plan is working splendidly.” — 


Paper Mill Supply Dealers Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the New York Association of 


Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies, Inc., held November 15, 7 


the following officers were elected for 1935: 

W. H. Martens, president; L. Giove, vice-president; A. 
J. Moran, secretary-treasurer. Executive Committee: 
Louis F. Darmstadt, Julius Levine, Chas. Passanante, 


Harry Goldman, Jos. P. Gaccione, Bert. Lorenz, Frank 


Valva, Arthur Ehrman, Arthur Rosenfeld. 

Mr. Martens is manager of the Paper Stock Depart 
ment of Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc., 284 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. : 

The annual banquet of the association will be held i 
the East Ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, on \\ ednes- 
day, evening, February 20, 1935. 


S 


SHEAR CUT 
iS A 
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SHMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NJ. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


Construction News 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Fort Howard Paper Company 
has begun construction of new additions to mill and will 
push work to early completion. New units will be each 
one-story, as recently noted in these columns, 60 x 120 
feet, and 50 x 75 feet, respectively, reported to cost over 
$35,000, with equipment. The Selmer Company, 305 East 
Walnut street, Green Bay, is general contractor. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Cooper Paper Box Corporation, 
368 Sycamore street, manufacturer of paper boxes and 
containers, has leased space in building at Cherry and 
Peach streets, formerly known as the D. L. Hamill Build- 
ing, and will occupy for new storage and distributing unit. 

New York, N. Y.—The Royal Card and Paper Com- 
pany, 210 Eleventh avenue, paper and card stocks, paper- 
board products, etc., has arranged for increase in capital 
from $300,000 to $500,000, for general expansion. 

Emeryville, Cal—The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
and affiliated organizations, are advancing operations in 
connection with building papers, fiberized floor coverings, 
roll roofing papers, etc., in line with the Federal Housing 
Administration program for house repair and moderniza- 
tion. Sizable output is expected to be distributed for this 
purpose. Company has organized a new subsidiary under 
name of Residential Finance Company to handle financing 
for the sale of mill products, and will enter the market 
in active way. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Eastman Kodak Company, 
Kodak Park, manufacturer of processed photographic 
papers, films, etc., has approved plans for new addition 
to Factory No. 201, to be one-story and basement, 80 x 
150 feet, estimated to cost about $40,000, with equipment. 
Superstructure will soon be placed under way. General 
contract has been let to the Ridge Construction Company, 
Rochester. Structural steel frame will be furnished by the 
Leach Steel Corporation, 80 Steel street, city. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The B. F. Nelson Manufactur- 
ing Company, Main street, N. E., manufacturer of paper 
boxes and containers, paperboard products, etc., will soon 
proceed with superstructure for new addition to plant, re- 
cently referred to in these columns, primarily for storage 
and distribution. Company will also make improvements 
in present plant. 

New York, N. Y.—Harry Charnas & Co., Inc., 28 


West 25th street, wholesale paper stocks, has leased space . 


in building at 28 East Twenty-eighth street, and will oc- 
cupy for new local headquarters, storage and distribution. 

“Albany, N. Y.—The A. P. W.-Paper Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of tissue papers, has -filed:notice of reduc- 
tion in capitalization from $3,000,000 and 236,000 shares 
of stock, no par value, to $1,500,000, and same number of 
shares of no par value stock as before. Company has 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


plans maturing for new paper converting plant, as lately 
noted in these columns, to cost approximately $400,000, 
with equipment, replacing present mill at North Albany, 
which will be removed to new buildings. ; 

Gatineau, Que.—The Canadian International Paper 
Company, Montreal, is holding to high production schedule 
at newsprint mill at Gatineau, giving employment to about 
700 operatives in different departments. It is expected to 
maintain present output basis for an indefinite period. 
Company has recently made a wage advance of 5 per 
cent, affecting all employes, making a total increase of 20 
per cent in wage schedule during the past year. <7 

Toronto, Ont.—Fire recently damaged a portioti of 
storage and distributing warehouse of E. Pullan, Ltd., 85 
Parliament street, waste paper products. An official esti- 
mate of loss has not been announced. The damage will be 
replaced. 

Purfleet, England—The Thames Board Mills, Ltd, 
has plans maturing for construction of new local plant 
for manufacture of paperboard products, and superstruc- 
ture is expected to be placed under way in near future. 
New plant will consist of several units, with initial equip- 
ment comprising two large paper-making machines and ac- 
cessories. Plant is reported to cost overs $600,000, with 
equipment. ‘ial 


ae! 
a 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—Fawn Brands, Inc., has been in- 
corporated with capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, to deal in paper products of various kinds. Incor- 
porators include Walter White and David J. Wolper. 
Jules Goldstein, 347 Madison avenue, is company repre- 
sentative. 

Clifton, N. J.—The Clifton Waste Paper Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated with capital of $25,000, to deal 
in waste paper stocks. New company will take over and 
succeed to local organization of same name, with head- 
quarters at 73 East Clifton avenue. 

Chicago, Ill.—Tickets & Tags, Inc., 5250 West Kinzie 
street, has been organized with capital of 300 shares of 
stock, no par value, to operate a paper converting plant 
for the mariufacture of paper and card specialties, The 
incorporators are E, J. and H. Strobl. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Printers Ass0- 
ciates, Inc., has been organized with capital of $10,000, 
to deal in paper stocks of various kinds, including wrap 
ping papers, etc. New company is represented by Henry 
Goldstein, 276 Fifth avenue, attorney. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Andre Paper Box Com 
pany, 3736 Rolle street,.has filed notice of organization, 
to manufacture paper boxes and containers. W. J. Andre 
heads the company. 
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For light-weight stocks of every type 


Titanox-A (Titanium Dioxide) is winning hosts of friends in the 
publishing and paper industries because it has time and again 
definitely proved its value in giving satisfactory opacity to light- 
weight stocks. 


It has the highest index of refraction of all the commonly used 
white pigments, and a very small amount produces an opaque sheet 
of exceptional whiteness and brightness. 


Specifically Titanox-A offers these impressive advantages: (1) fine 
particle size; (2) exceptional brightness; (3) high index of refraction; 
(4) chemical inertness; (5) easy dispersion. Furthermore, it is easily 
held in suspension; has high retention even in light-weight stocks; and 
maintains the strength of the paper because of the small quantity 
needed to produce desired results. 


Titanox-A not only improves opacity, but color and printing TITANIUM PIGMENT COMPANY, INC. 


qualities as well. It is widely used for opacifying tissue and waxing 
Papers, and is steadily growing in favor in the manufacture of bond, 
envelope, book, magazine and other light-weight sheets. 

Mt may be added to the beater furnish or used in surface applica- 
tions on the wire or at the pressrolls. 


Manufacturers of TITANOX-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX-C (Titanium Calcium Pigment) 

111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Station, St. Louis, Mo.; 
National Lead Company (Pacific Coast Branch), 2240 Twenty-fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California; Canadian Distributor: Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, 
Ltd., 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal—132 St. Helen’s Avenue, Toronte. 
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BUSINESS PLEDGES ITS AID TO SPEED 
RECOVERY PLANS 


For a number of weeks preceding the election it was 
widely stated that business was better than sentiment. 
Since the election early this month in which the adminis- 
tration was so heavily supported business itself has not 
only continued to expand but, especially in the past few 
days, sentiment also has shown a decided improvement. 

The entire business outlook has turned suddenly 
brighter by reassuring developments in the general trade, 
the more concerted action being exerted by business men 
to hasten recovery, and the momentum gained by retail 
distribution, following the vigorous forward movement 
of the last few weeks, according to the weekly survey 
oi Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Retail distribution according to this agency was carried 
to new heights for the season and to the largest total re- 
corded since the Easter shopping period, the report states. 
Volume for the countfy, as a whole, was 8 to 12 per 
cent ahead of the preceding week’s and 15 to 20 per cent 
in excess of the total for the corresponding 1933 week. 

During the past week important organizations in a num- 
ber of instances have formally pledged their aid to speed 
recovery plans. According to a press dispatch from Wash- 
ington in the New York Times, American business, 
through the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Friday formally swung into the lead of the new move- 
ment for cooperation to spur recovery. One of its pur- 
poses is to support the administration in an endeavor to 
head off unsound economic legislation which extremists 
might attempt to force upon Congress. 

Through a resolution introduced by Silas H. Strawn, 
of Chicago, an active Republican, and unanimously 


adopted by its board of directors, the chamber pi: dged 
fullest cooperation with all other organizations in ~vork- 
ing out a program for an immediate acceleration of busi- 
ness. 

The immediate objective is to put President Rocsevelt 
in a position to cite actual and abundant signs of recovery 
by the time Congress meets in January—signs that can 
be interpreted in increased employment and purchasing 
power. 

The resolution expressed a view of the board that the 
President appeared fully conscious of the desire of busi- 
ness to help him, “and that he is receptive of suggestions 
for the promotion of the common welfare.” 

Henry I. Harriman, president of the chamber, was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee or committees to plan 
such specific action as business might take in this en- 
deavor. The committee or committees will report back to 
the board at its next meeting, in February, or to the ex- 
ecutive committee “if prompter action is necessary.” 

The board’s purpose is to have a complete program for 
business worked out, before any of it is submitted to 
President Roosevelt, for coordination with such further 
governmental effort as he may deem wise or necessary, or 
for such legislation as he may want to ask of the new 
Congress. 

The resolution read as follows: 

“Since the last meeting of this board there is evidence 
of a growing determination by business, industry and 
agriculture to cooperate in every possible manner to pro- 
mote an improvement in recovery from our existing eco- 
nomic condition. 

“Utterances by the President encourage the belief that 
he is fully conscious of this attitude and that he is re- 
ceptive of suggestions for the promotion of the common 
welfare. 

“Therefore, this chamber pledges itself to cooperate to 
the fullest with all other organizations in an endeavor 
to reach a common agreement upon a program which will 
be fair and just to all and which will accelerate the efforts 
toward recovery. To that end the president of the cham- 
ber is authorized to appoint such committee or commit 
tees as he may deem wise and expedient. 

“The committee or committees thus appointed are re- 
quested to report to the board at its next meeting or to 
the executive committee, if prompter action is necessary.” 

Industry’s recommendations for the road to recovery 
also will be formulated next month at the Congress 0! 
American Industry under the auspices of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Fifty of the nation’s leading industrialists on Monday 
of this week issued a call for manufacturers to meet in 
New York City, December 5 and 6 to draft “constructive 
recommendations” for recovery to be presented to the con- 
vening Congress and the Administration. Donald R. 
Richberg, Professor Raymond Moley, Professor Neal 
Carothers of Lehigh University, and former Governor 
Walter J. Kohler of Wisconsin will be among the speakers. 

“Industry has before it at this time a duty of imposing 
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proportions that must be met squarely,” the call of the 
Convention Committee said. “Recovery problems con- 
front the country. They demand the best thought and 
help of all the people. Elected officials who invite as- 
sistance are entitled to the full assistance of industry in 
working out a sound basis of cooperation which will re- 
store economic stability. 

“The major question is not what has been done in the 
past but what new steps are necessary to bring recovery. 
What in the future should be the relation of government 
to business? How is the gigantic relief problem to be 
met to relieve distress and at the same time not plunge 
the nation into bankruptcy or threaten its credit? How is 
the new flow of private capital into legitimate investment 
to be stimulated? What new moves to curtail unemploy- 
ment are practical and feasible? 

“These and other problems must be faced at the com- 
ing session of Congress when much of the emergency 
legislation expires, and industry can and should prepare 
its constructive recommendations. 

“With a view to analyzing soundly and from the per- 
spective of the welfare of the nation as a whole, we urge 
manufacturers to assemble at the Congress of American 
Industry to be held in New York, December 5 and 6, in 
conjunction with the annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

“This is the time for industry to formulate a program 
upon which it can stand unitedly. It must be drafted in 
a full spirit of helpfulness with the government in the 
mutual desire to eliminate unemployment by stimulating 
private enterprise.” 

All this obviously is important cooperation. It will un- 
doubtedly greatly aid the President in preventing radical 
legislation and be a powerful factor in additionally stimu- 
lating business. 


Denies Income Tax Refund 


Newton Fatts, N. Y., November 19, 1934—A general 
denial of the application of Mrs. Anna George, well known 
in paper mill circles, for an income tax refund of $38,- 
702.41 has been filed by the federal government. The 
controversy with the government involves a dispute over 
the value of the Newton Falls Paper Corporation which 
was received in payment for her interest in the Newton 
Falls Paper Company. The latter concern was disposed 
of by Mrs. George and a group of stockholders to the 
McGraw-Hill Corporation and the United Publishers 
Corporation in 1920 and the new owners immediately or- 
ganized the Newton Falls Paper Corporation to control 
and operate the property. In disposing of the old com- 
pany the stockholders received $1,650,000 bonds at par 
in the new and Mrs. George received her share. Within 
a year from the sale mill values experienced a drop be- 
cause of dullness in the market. In filing her income tax 
Mrs, George included the difference between her invest- 
ment in the paper company and the amount she received 
aS an item of income. However, the Internal Revenue 

€partment appraised the bonds at a greater value than 
she credited them and taxed her $88,095. She contended 
that only $50,201.30 should have been paid and the re- 


fund sought represents the difference between the two 
figures with interest. 


Weekly Production Ratio Report 


Reports to the Paper Industry Authority show the fol- 
lowing over-all industry production ratios for designated 
periods. 


Reporting Mills Total 


Number Capacity 
Baemtemmbes, 1996 cc cccccccccccccccccccese cdesmaee 
October, 1934 
*Week ending October 
*Week ending October 13, 
*Week ending October 20, 
*Week ending October 27, 
*Week ending November 3, 
*Week ending November 10, 1934 


* Subject to revision. 


The weekly paper capacity (based on 6 days of 24 
hours each) for all mills operating wholly or partially 
under the General Code for the Paper and Pulp Industry 
is approximately 175,000 tons. This figure has been tabu- 
lated from mill questionnaires and in certain instances 
from daily capacities given in Lockwood’s Directory of the 
Paper and Allied Trades. 

Detailed statistics showing the number of mills report- 
ing by ratio groups are given below: 


Number of Mills Reporting 
eek Ending 
olan 


October Cue Coster Cotsher November November 
2 


Ratio Limits 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
0% to 50% 110 142 137 140 115 
51% to 100% 185 183 221 219 214 168 


According to reports from the National Paperboard 
Association, per cents of operation, based on “Inch- 
Hours” were as follows: ° 


Week ending September 8 

Week ending September 15 

‘Week ending September 22 

Week ending September 29 

Week ending October 6 

Week ending October 13 

Week ending October 20 

Week ending October 27 

Week ending November 3 61 per cent 
Week ending November 10 58 per cent 


Revised statistics covering delinquent mill returns will 
be shown in later reports. 


October Newsprint Statistics 


Production of newsprint in Canada during October 
1934 amounted to 235,021 tons and shipments to 228,921 
tons according to the News Print-Service Bureau. Produc- 
tion in the United States was 80,572 tons and shipments 
81,260 tons, making a total United States and Canadian 
newsprint production of 315,593 tons and shipments of 
310,181 tons. During October 25,321 tons of newsprint 
were made in Newfoundland and 1,953 tons in Mexico, so 
that the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 342,867 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 472,032 tons more in the 
first ten months of 1934 than in the first ten months of 
1933, which was an increase of 29 per cent. The output 
in the United States was 24,666 tons or 3 per cent more 
than for the first ten months of 1933, in Newfoundland 
44,746 tons or 21 per cent more, and in Mexico 3,362 tons 
more, making a net increase of 544,806 tons, or 20.5 per 
cent. . 

Stocks of newsprint paper at Canadian mills are re 
ported at 67,994 tons at the end of October and at United 
States mills 22,596 tons, making a combined total of 90,- 


590 tons compared with 85,178 tons on September 30, 
1934. 
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Grading of Paper* 


By John G. Strange’ 


The paper grading program was initiated in certain 
Divisions of the paper industry a little less than a year 
ago. By last February enough activity and attention had 
been stirred up to warrant a special symposium on the 
subject at the annual meetings of the Technical Associa- 
tion and the American Paper and Pulp Association. About 
this time the Paper Industry Authority created the Central 
Grading Committee. In the meantime, various grading 
committees were bending over statistics, test data and sam- 
ples. As a result of their efforts, grade structures were 
gradually evolved. The process is still going on. It is 
probably more accurate to say that it is just gaining mo- 
mentum, that it has really only begun. 

Onlookers were naturally a bit perplexed. For the most 
part, they had been only vaguely aware of the fact that 
there was such a thing as a grading committee. Suddenly 
they were informed that grade specifications had been set, 
for instance, for sulphite bond. Their confusion was two- 
fold. In the first place, what had been the philosophy of 
the grading committees; what were their purposes; what 
tenets had they based their grades on; what did they ex- 
pect to achieve? In the second place, what was this thing 
called brightness? As the notice for this meeting said: 
“how could brightness ever have been chosen as a grading 
basis?” In short, both the theory and the practice were 
little understood, in some cases, misunderstood. 

There is nothing startling or particularly revolutionary 
about grading. Rather, it is evolutionary. Because of cer- 
tain circumstances created by the codes, and because the 
industry’s own welfare demanded it, a program was initi- 
ated to speed up this evolutionary process. 

Grading has been going on in the paper industry over 
a period of years. To grade means to evaluate or to rank. 
As papers became known on the market they were roughly 
classified with other similar papers and generally sold for 
comparable prices. Certain tests were commonly recog- 
nized as criteria for certain kinds of paper. Grades were 
being evolved as a result of custom. The work done by 
the various TAPPI committees was invaluable in further- 
ing this movement. Some associations drew up rough 
grade structures. Government specifications and attempts 
to _ more clearly the Tariff Laws resulted in further 
gra ing, 

In other words, the pot was boiling. Grades were slow- 
ly being evolved and the theory of identifying the quality, 


— 

the presented at the Oct. 17, 1934, meeting of the New England Section of 

¢ Technical Association of the Pulp and Doser Industry, Holyoke, Mass. 
ecretary, Central Grading Committee, Paper Industry Authority. 


the usability, of a product was gradually gaining recog- 
nition. 

The paper industry is not unique in its attempt to grade; 
it is not even unusual. The August issue of Industrial 
Standardization reveals that 37 per cent of the first 465 
codes provided for standardization or grading of some 
kind. These range from the Sardine Processing Industry 
through the Ice Cream Cone Industry. 

A number of industries have, of course, been actively 
engaged in grading their products for some time. They 
began grading programs long before the establishment of 
the N. R. A. A classic example is the steel industry. 

It was suggested above that conditions prior to the 
Code, and conditions created by the Code itself, made the 
immediate grading of the various papers necessary. To 
explain this statement it is necessary to be quite frank in 
analyzing existing conditions. 

The destructive competition that existed prior to the 
Code involved, among other things, a slashing of prices 
to levels far below actual cost in an attempt to gain or 
hold business. This form of competition is, of course, 
uneconomical and unfair to producer and consumer alike. 
It was found, however, that when this obvious price cut- 
ting was reasonably checked, another form of unfair 
competition resulted. Producers continually increased the 
quality of a product offered at a given price. In this way 
they achieved exactly the same result that had been pre- 
viously achieved by continual cutting of the market price. 
It was demonstrated that relatively stable prices do not 
mean a relatively stable market unless the quality of the 
goods being sold is clearly defined. 

There should be no misunderstanding about the quality 
improvement referred to. It cannot be emphasized too 
many times that there is no wish to stifle progress or to 
prevent improvement of goods or services. An analysis 
of the grade structures reveals this to be true. It is con- 
tended, however, that the upping of quality referred to 
was not a form of fundamental progress, that it was 
merely a subtle means of slashing prices and introducing 
unfair competition. 


Open Price Filing 


One of the salient features of the paper code is the 
open price filing provision whereby the so-called “A” fil- 
ings must be justified on a cost basis and “B” filings must 
be comparable in quality to the product which they are 
filed against. It is difficult to see how this provision can 
be intelligently administered unless there is an adequate 
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grade structure. Posted prices mean little unless they are 
related to grades. Otherwise, each product filed under 
3-A becomes a grade in itself. It is easy to see how the 
system would become incomprehensibly complex and un- 
manageable if this were the case. 

Another important feature of the code is its provision 
for collection of statistical data. It needs no great amount 
of argument to prove that an industry which would co- 
operate and intelligently govern itself must have accurate 
and reliable statistical data. It would seem that statistics 
not definitely related to grades are on a shifting basis 
and easily liable to misinterpretation. The capacity of pro- 
duction for instance, is an intangible figure if it makes no 
provison for shifting of grades. Producton ratio likewise 
might be 80 or 110 per cent, depending upon the grades 
manufactured. Stocks on hand become really significant 
only when identified as to grade. Total figures are mis- 
leading if they contain duplicate data on the same grade 
of paper under different names and within different divi- 
sions, 

An example of the relationship of grades to statistical 
information came to light the other day when a representa- 
tive of a comparatively successful association, not within 
the paper industry, was asked to account for its progress. 
In reply, he stated that it was an old association and had 
accumulated data over a period of years. He further 
added that practical application of this data was only pos- 
sible because its products had been graded. Because of 
this statistical information and orderly grade structure, 
the association was able to convince its membership of the 
soundness of its program. 

Operation under a code necessitated a good deal of re- 
organization among the associations for administrative 
purposes. New divisions were formed and old divisions 
redefined. Products had to be allocated to and classified 
within those divisions that could most efficiently and judi- 
ciously handle them. It was difficult, however, to get any- 
where with this procedure of allocation and classification 
until the relationships of the various papers to each other 
were revealed. They could not allocate until they knew 
exactly what they were allocating. And this information 
can only be revealed through a grading program. 

Similar experiences were encountered by the divisional 
committees on trade customs and trade practices. It was 
necessary that competitive or potentially competitive 
papers within different divisions receive essentially the 
same treatment. The relationship of these papers, on the 
other hand, could again only be known through a grading 
program. 


It is easy to illustrate the evils that can and did occur 
when these functions are undertaken without adequate 
grading of products. It was possible to file the same paper 
under different names within several divisions. Since 
these divisions had different trade practices and customs, 
it was possible to arrive at several price filings for this 
same paper. This practice of “substitution,” as it is called, 
often resulted in a game of hide and seek among divisions 
and was a most disturbing market factor. 


These are a few of the reasons why it was imperative 
to initiate a grading program as a corollary of the Code 
and as a means of intelligent Code administration. They 
are not, by any means, all of the arguments that can be 
advanced for grading, and they are certainly not the fun- 
damental reasons justifying the program. These will be 
given later. The foregoing has been cited merely to give 
proper background for an appreciation of the grade struc- 
tures that have been erected so far. 

Convinced, therefore, of the necessity of a grading pro- 
gram, various associations formed grading committees. 
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While there were certain differences of procedure within 
these associations, essentially they attacked the prob!em in 
the same general manner. 


Organization of Grading Committees 


In choosing the personnel of the grading comniittees, 
sales, manufacturing and technical interests were to be 
represented in substantially equal numbers. In tlie first 
place, no matter what the grade, the paper must be sold; 
therefore, sales executives were to be included to interpret 
market conditions and use requirements. The practicability 
and the economics of the grades were to be analyzed by 
representatives of manufacturers. Finally, the measura- 
bility of the properties chosen and the methods of testing 
were to be suggested by the technical members of the com- 
mittee. 

The first step that the committees took was to select 
papers wherein the most confusion had existed and which, 
from a tonnage standpoint, were important market {actors, 
In the beginning no attempt was made to grade any of the 
smaller lines or papers of a specialty type. It was realized 
that the problem. would become too intricate and that, for 
the time being, only the basic grades should be considered. 

The committees then discussed the papers under con- 
sideration from every possible angle and tried to pick 
tests that might, by any stretch of the imagination, serve 
as grade bases. 

The next step was to obtain representative sheets of all 
grades of these papers presently manufactured or offered 
en the market. These were carefully codified so that all 
traces of company identity might be removed. A(fter this 
they were sent to the Institute of Paper Chemistry where 
they were tested according to the methods and with the 
instruments designated by the committee. Here the papers 
went through a routine in the testing department. As the 
test results were accumulated, they were turned over to 
the statistical department of the Institute where they were 
tabulated and illustrated in graphic form for the conve- 
nience of the grading committees. 

When the Institute had fulfilled its function as the offi- 
cial testing station, the grading committees met to consider 
data and to attempt to find tests to serve as a grading 
basis. In most cases, samples with identity still concealed 
were available to the grading committee for visual com- 
parison with test results. This was very important from 
the sales end and, incidentally, was one of the reasons why 
the brightness test became so universally accepted as a de- 
sirable grading basis. 

There is one thing that must be kept constantly in mind. 
No one, especially the committee members, feels that these 
grade structures are final in any sense of the word. The 
committees were faced with existing market conditions, 
with existing differentials and with existing trade practices 
and customs. They were faced wth an absence of adequate 
instruments. On top of all this, it was necessary that the 
grading structures be erected in relatively short order. 
From an ideal standpoint there may be much to desire 
and, certainly, the goal of the grading committee extends 
beyond the existing situation. 

One can easily understand that this is all linked up with 
questions of policy. The project was not one of working 
up an ideal structure and expecting the industry to remake 
itself according to this pattern overnight. This would be 
impossible. The committees dealt first with known grades 
and differentials, with known conditions, If subsequet! 
developments show some of the earlier work to be inade- 
quate, it can be altered to form a more logical picture. 


The Brightness Test 


The brightness tester has been frequently discussed, and 
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many questions have been asked about “i do not pretend 
to know anything about the scientific ramifications and 
foundations of the instrument. That would take a physi- 
cist, and birds of that color are relatively rare. Further- 
more, the inventors of the instrument have discussed it 
from a scientific angle on numerous occasions. 

Both the Book and Writing Grading Committees agreed 
that one of the most important characteristics of their 

pers was brightness. Comparison of actual samples with 
the brightness evaluation was made, and it was found that 
in nearly every instance the committees ranked the papers 
in the same order that the brightness tester did. From the 
standpoint of appearance, therefore, the tester correlated 
with expert opinion. 

It has been established over a long period of investiga- 
tion that the brightness of a paper, as read on the bright- 
ness tester, is directly correlated with its quality and, gen- 
erally speaking, with the cost factors involved in making 
the sheet. It is found that in every instance a paper of 
known poor quality has a low brightness in comparison 
with a paper of known high quality. Furthermore, there 
are very few ways in which the brightness of a sheet of 
paper can be faked or achieved through trick methods. 
To obtain brightness, generally speaking, means to increase 
the quality and cost of a paper. 

Another very desirable feature of the brightness tester 
is its reproducibility. There is no subjective element in 
the test. It is relatively simple to operate. Different op- 
erators can read the same piece of paper within two tenths 
of one per cent, It has the quality of precision which is 
so necessary in a grading instrument and which is so uni- 
versally lacking in the instruments presently available. 

The question is often asked whether a blue-white is 
lower in brightness than a natural, or cream-white. The 
answer is, other things being equal, the brightness is the 
same. This is one of the most important features of the 
test from a grading standpoint. Grades must not be so 
rigid that they prohibit the individual manufacturer from 
exercising his skill or that they submerge the character of 
any particular sheet. They must be flexible enough to meet 
any change in style that the market may desire. It is well 
known that different shades of white may be desired in 
different parts of the country and also that the preference 
within one section of the country changes from time to 
time, 

The brightness tester is ideal in this respect. The same 
furnish receiving the same treatment will have approxi- 
mately the same brightness, no matter what shade of white 
is produced. It is true that brightness decreases as dye 
is added, but in the case of white or near-white sheets— 
and brightness is only specified for such papers—the 
changes in brightness are not great enough to change the 
grade rating of the sheet. I have a good illustration of 
this phenomenon with me. Here are two sheets of paper 
of the same furnish and made on the same machine under 
the same conditions within a day of each other. One is 
a cream-white and the other a blue-white. Yet the bright- 
ness throws them into the same grade. 


_ Brightness was chosen as a grading basis; first, because 
it correlates with appearance and marketing appeal, and is 
flexible enough to allow for changing market whims; sec- 
ond, because it correlates with quality of materials and 
manufacturing processes ; and finally, because it is accurate 
and can reproduce its results within a very small experi- 
mental error, 

The arcument is sometimes advanced that grading tends 
0 discourage the skillful manufacturer from improving 
his product. This is not so; it merely identifies the quality 
of his product. Any system that would attempt to pro- 


hibit the progress of an industry would certainly be over- 
thrown within a very short time. By defining the issues 
and bringing to light the qualities of a paper, it is felt 
that technical control and research will play a larger part 
than ever before. 

A resume of grading activity shows that grades have 
been set or are in the process of being set in the follow- 
ing divisions: Book, Writing, Ground Wood, Specialty 
Paper and Board, Sulphite, Binders Board and the Pulp 
Division. Several other Divisions have grading committees 
and are preparing to go into the subject quite thoroughly. 


Study of Instrumentation 


There is a phase of grading activity that is relatively 
little known. The Central Grading Committee is engaged 
in a rather comprehensive study of instrumentation. One 
of the greatest handicaps that the various grading commit- 
tees are faced with is the entire lack of adequate means of 
measuring the properties under consideration. Available 
instruments either do not measure what the committees 
have in mind or are too subjective or too crude for grad- 
ing work. It was just this situation that brought forth 
the brightness tester. As a result of this program, and the 
research activity of a progressive mill, an instrumental 
means of measuring formation has been developed and is 
almost ready for commercial use. Other instruments are 
in the process of being developed for more adequate 
measure of glare and smoothness. The Committee hopes 
that ultimately there will be means of measuring with pre- 
cision all of the salient properties of the various papers. 

This developmental and research attitude makes it very 
apparent that the grading program is more than an emer- 
gency measure and that work is being done that will be of 
lasting benefit to the industry. 


In conclusion it might be worthwhile to indicate what 
the future plans are and what ideals the grading commit- 
tees in general and the Central Grading Committee, in 
particular, are working toward. 


In the first place, a word might be said about the Central 
Grading Committee. The interrelationships of the various 
divisions of the paper industry are well known. Funda- 
mental action taken within one will transmit itself through- 
out related divisions. It is very necessary therefore that 
there be a Central Grading Committee formulating gen- 
eral policies and principles and seeing that the divisions 
move in harmony with each other in their various pro- 
grams. Occasionally, there are differences of opinion be- 
tween divisions. In such circumstances a neutral body is 
needed, and the Central Grading Committee is intended 
to act in that capacity. Experiences gained by one grad- 
ing committee may be valuable to another just beginning 
its work. These experiences are accumulated through the 
Central Grading Committee and enable it to act in an 
advisory capacity. The offices of the Central Grading 
Committee act as a clearing house for all information on 
grading activities. It functions, therefore, as an advisor, 
as a coordinator and as a neutral court. 

It is interesting to note that seven members of the Cen- 
tral Grading Committee are members of TAPPI; three 
are past presidents of TAPPI, and three are among the 
founders of TAPPI. It would seem that in the Central 
Grading Committee, as well as through the various Divi- 
sional Grading Committees TAPPI is extremely well rep- 
resented in the grading program. 

The attitude of the Central Grading Committee toward 
the whole grading problem is that it is a permanent indus- 
try step. It is a program that should be undertaken if the 
industry is to keep pace with the trends of the time and if 
it is to progress under the widely prophesied era of ‘dis- 
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tribution. Wide distribution and consumption demand a 
simplified, intelligent market with the quality of products 
known and manufactured according to the use require- 
ments of the consumer. 

With the above in mind the Committee does not look 
upon grading as a program to be forced upon the industry 
through any external force. It feels that it is much more 
than an emergency measure; it feels that the theory of 
grading is so fundamental that its benefits will ultimately 
be recognized by all. Self-enlightenment and self-discip- 
line will provide the means for enforcement. 

Grading ultimately means the substitution of sound tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge, based on use requirements, 
for sales ballyhoo based on opportunism. The Committee 
foresees a day when unknown quantities of grades and 
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complex, costly inventories will yield to an orderly struc. 
ture wherein products are related to the needs of the mar- 
ket. The Committee anticipates a day when products wil] 
be sold on the basis of merit and when companies will 
compete on the basis of skill with products clearly defined, 
rather than through rumors and hearsay made effective 
because of the intricacies of a complex system. Grading 
means the assumption of a more scientific and more social 
attitude by the paper industry. 

Whether or not you agree with its antecedents, whether 
or not you believe the present grade structures adequate 
or just, whether or not you think the approach of the 
present Grading Committee sound, it would seem that you, 
as members of TAPPI, cannot do anything but applaud 
the ideal of grading. 


Conditioning Paper for Testing* 


Relative Humidity and Temperature 


Whenever required in a test method, the paper sample 
shall be conditioned and tested in an atmosphere main- 
tained at 65 percent relative-humidity and 21 deg. C. (70 
deg. F.) temperature. A tolerance is permissible (unless 
for very precise work) of plus or minus 2 in the percent- 
age relative humidity (63 to 67 per cent) and of plus or 
minus 3 deg. C. (5.5 deg. F. in temperature.) 


Conditioning 


Each test specimen of the paper sample shall be so sus- 
pended that the conditioning atmosphere will have free 
access to all surfaces. Means shall be provided for so 
circulating the air of the conditioning and testing cham- 
ber that its humidity and temperature will be uniformly 
maintained. The conditioning time shall be sufficient for 
the moisture content of the specimen to attain equilibrium 
with the conditioning atmosphere, this to be determined 
by conditioning to constant weight, by very accurate 
weighings at intervals of not less than one-half hour. 

For work of such precision that the hysteresis in the 
equilibrium moisture content may lead to an appreciable 
error, the moisture content equilibrium under standard 
conditions shall be approached from a drier state by first 
reducing, if necessary, the moisture content to less than 
half the value under standard conditions and then condi- 
tioning under standard conditions. For that purpose the 
samples may be dried in a desiccator or other convenient 
means provided the temperature does not exceed 60 deg. 
C. (140 deg. F.) 

Note: With good circulation a conditioning period of 
4+ hours is usually sufficient for papers of ordinary weight 
and composition, but some hard sized papers, boards and 
water-resistant specialties may require 24 hours or longer. 


Determination of Humidity and Temperature 


The relative humidity of the conditioning atmosphere 
shall be determined by means of either (1) a sling psy- 
chrometer, or (2) a stationary type of psychrometer hav- 
ing the air circulated over the thermometer bulbs me- 
chanically. In both cases the circulation of air round the 
thermometer bulbs shall be at the rate of not less than 3 
meters (10 feet) per second and the exposure not less 
than 60 seconds before the readings are taken. When the 
sling type is used, care shall be taken to make the read- 
ings, especially of the wet bulb, as quickly as possible 
after bringing it to rest. For a relative humidity of 65 


* This is a tentative revision of T402M, TAPPI Manual of Standards. 
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per cent with temperature about 70 deg. F., at 30 inches 
atmospheric pressure, the wet bulb should be depressed 
7.7 deg. F. from the dry bulb reading. 

The thermometers used for determining humidity and 
temperature shall be accurately calibrated by comparison 
with certified standard thermometers and any corrections 
found necessary, applied to the readings. 

Note: It is recommended that thermometers approach- 
ing the following specifications be used: Range 0-50 
deg. C. (32-122 deg F.) ; graduation, 0.2 deg. C. (0.5 deg. 
F.). They should be matched to within % deg. F. through- 
out the range used. Under ordinary conditions an error 
of 1 in the percentage relative humidity corresponds to 
an error of approximately % deg. F. in the wet bulb de- 
pression. Except for high altitudes, the barometric cor- 
rection is negligible. 


Method for pH of Paper 


A tentative standard method of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry for measurement of 
pti of paper extracts appeared in the Paper TRADE Jour- 
NAL Of September 6, 1934. The method includes both 
electrometric and colorimetric procedures based largely 
on the results of research made jointly by the Government 
Printing Office and the National Bureau of Standards. 

Paper is usually acidic because of the use of aluminum 
sulphate to precipitate rosin size, as a mordant for color- 
ing materials, and to facilitate the formation of the fibres 
into paper. It is well known that acid is a deteriorant of 
paper and materials with which the paper may come in 
contact and measurement of the pH of paper extract is 
commonly used to find if sufficient acid is present to be 
injurious. 

There is some question on certain details of the ten- 
tative method, particularly the manner of making the 
extraction, but the association’s Paper Testing Committee 
felt that publication of it would stimulate study to iron 
out any faults. Constructive suggestions in this respect 
would be welcomed by the chairman of the committee, 
B. W. Scribner, National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Copies of the method may be obtained from 
him. 


Technical Association Papers Series VI 


Anyone possessing a copy of Technical Association Pa- 
pers for 1923 and is willing to dispose of it should notify 
the Secretary of TAPPI, indicating the price desired. 
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Fourteen Inch Steam Line Between Public 


Utility Plant and Paper Mill" 


By Ralph Smalley? 


The Construction and Operation of the 14-inch Steam 
Line Between the Power Plant of the Washington Gas 
and Electric Company and the Plant of the Longview Fi- 
bre Company at Longview, Wash. 

Transmission of power had been a continuing prob- 
lem since power was first conceived as an aid to mankind. 
There is a temptation to dwell on the romance involved 
in the step-by-step development of various solutions of 
the problem, but I am restrained by the conviction that 
members of this association are not as a rule sentimental 
as regards the problems of their own industry. Trans- 
mission of power as a modern day problem calls to mind 
high tension transmission lines for conveying electrical 
energy from its source to distribution centers. Person- 
ally, because of my own training, I could, with more con- 
fidence, discuss electrical power transmission, but since I 
have been asked to present information on the transmis- 
sion of steam power, I will confine myself to that subject. 

The transmission of high pressure steam in large quan- 
tities and over a comparatively long distance is an ac- 
complished fact, and with a year and a half of satisfac- 
tory operation, we can assure you it is a successful ac- 
complishment. ' 


In 1932 the Longview Fibre Company was generating . 


all of its own steam and a portion of its electrical require- 
ments, purchasing from the Washington Gas & Electric 
Company the balance of the electrical power required. Its 
growing needs both for power and steam called for addi- 
tional facilities. The Washington Gas & Electric Com- 
pany had available capacity for both services and since 
the increased electric load required only additional sub- 
station capacity and heavier conductors, the problem be- 
came one of steam transmission. The economics of the 
situation having been agreed to by the respective com- 
panies, the power company’s engineers tackled the prob- 
lem of the design and construction of the steam line. 


150,000 Pounds Steam Per Hour 


Although no new fundamental principles were involved, 
the length and capacity of the line were such that little 
precedent could be found upon which to base its design. 
Larger capacity lines have been built, and longer lines 
were in operation, but so far as we could determine no 
line of equal size and length had ever been constructed. 
The initial requirements call for an average delivery of 
Practically 100,000 pounds of steam per hour, with peri- 
odic swings up to 150,000 pounds per hour at the time of 
charging the digesters. There was the further possibility 
that twice this average amount of steam might eventually 
be required. It was specified that the steam should have 
a condition of not less than 795 pounds gauge, dry, satu- 
tated. The distance from the power plant of the Wash- 
ington Gas & Electric Company to the mill of the Long- 
view Fibre Company is just over a mile, the route of the 
line being just 5700 feet. Continuity of service and pro- 


"Presented at the fall meeeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
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and Paper Industry, Portland, Ore., Sept. 10 to 13, 1934 


Vice-President, Washington Gas and Electric Co., Longview, Wash. 


vision for increased steam demands in the future, were 
prime considerations. It was agreed at the outset that 
the best type of construction would be the most eco- 
nomical. 

With all these considerations in mind, seamless steel 
tubing, class B, 14-inch outside diameter, was selected for 
the pipe. It has a wall thickness of 5/16 inches and 
weighs nearly 50 pounds per foot. The steam entering 
the line, normally has a pressure of 240 pounds gauge, 
and with a superheat of 150 degrees of superheat, the 
total temperature of the steam is approximately 550 de- 
grees. The delivery conditions noted above permitted a 
total pressure drop normally of 45 pounds and under ex- 
treme conditions the pressure drop could be as much as 
100 pounds. It is, therefore, quite evident that the design 
of the line involved some interesting problems in dealing 
with expansion, suspension, insulation and metering. 


Provision for Pipe Expansion 


With steam at 550 degrees, the expansion per 100 feet 
of line is over 4.5 inches, so that with the line at a uni- 
form temperature, provision had to be made for a total 
expansion in excess of 21 feet. Bear in mind that the 
facilities for expansion had to take care of this unusual 
change in length, each time the line was heated and cooled. 
Although there was some flexibility in the line due to 
offsets necessary to avoid existing structures and to uti- 
lize the best available right-of-way, we deemed it advisa- 
ble to provide for the total expansion, within the expan- 
sion units themselves. Various types of expansion bends 
were considered but the final design called for a total of 
13 bends made of plain pipe, the smallest having a ra- 
dius of 72 inches and the larger ones a radius of 120 
inches. It may serve to emphasize the size of these larger 
bends by noting that each one required more than 100 feet 
of pipe. They are designed to take care of a linear ex- 
pansion of 2434 inches each. When installed in the line, 
all bends were sprung apart cold, to one-half of the al- 
lowable expansion movement, so that they are in a normal 
unstressed position when one-half of the total expansion 
has taken place, and carry the allowable working stress 
when the line is either cold or full expansion has taken 
place. The stress in the bends called for a wall thick- 
ness of 3% inches in the 14-inch pipe material used in 
making the bends. 


It developed that the weight of the pipe covering 
slightly exceeded the weight of the pipe itself, and inter- 
estingly enough the bare pipe full of water for the hydro- 
static test had substantially the same weight. The facili- 
ties for suspension and support of the line had to be 
designed to carry a weight in excess of 100 pounds per 
running foot. The suspension members also had to per- 
mit of flexibility for the large movement resulting from 
expansion as well as freedom for lateral movement. The 
line is entirely above ground, although one section of ap- 
proximately 300 feet is carried through an existing tunnel 
and another section of about 100 feet passes through one 
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of the head mill buildings on the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany. A minimum ground clearance of 6 inches is ad- 
hered to except at the delivery end of the line, where it 
was necessary to elevate the line to obtain twenty-five 
foot clearance over tracks, roadways and existing struc- 
tures. It is obvious that the line had to be anchored be- 
tween expansion joints and that the travel of the pipe due 
to expansion would be at a maximum half-way between 
anchors, at which points the expansion bends were in- 
stalled. 


Pipe Support 


The type of support principally used is a simple A 
frame, made of 314-inch steel pipe, imbedded in concrete, 
with a suspension member consisting of 134-inch steel 
rod having a swivel attachment both at the top of the A 
frame and into a clip welded onto the pipe. These A 
frames are spaced approximately 25 feet apart and are 
slightly over 10 feet in height. This height was necessary 
so that no undue vertical movement of the pipe takes 
place during expansion. All expansion bends are sup- 
ported horizontally to facilitate drainage. Where existing 
structures did not permit the use of the A frames, the 
line rests on steel plates set on concrete piers in a man- 
ner permitting lateral as well as linear movement of the 
line. In the elevated section of the line, for a distance 
of 363 feet, the line is suspended from wooden towers of 
a height sufficient to give the necessary clearance. One 
of the large expansion: bends had to be located in this 
elevated section and is also suspended from a tower of 
special design. The line is anchored between expansion 
bends, fifteen anchors being installed. The maximum dis- 
tance between anchors is 582 feet. Drainage in the line 
is provided by drip pockets and one-inch steam traps in- 
stalled at appropriate intervals along the line. 
has a slight slope toward these pockets. 

A remarkable degree of flexibility in the line has been 
attained. It is possible to set in motion, like a huge 
pendulum, a whole section of the line between anchors, 
by exerting a slight backward and forward pressure on 
any hanger supporting an expansion bend. 

Proper insulation of the line was of paramount im- 
portance. With nearly 21,000 square feet of pipe surface 
to be covered, the possibility of enormous heat losses with 
inadequate insulation was apparent. Based on an analysis 
of the relation between heat losses and fuel costs, it was 
decided to insulate the line with 3 inches of 85 per cent 
magnesia covering. This material is suitable for use at 
temperatures up to 600 degrees. For ease in application, 
an inner layer 1Y2 inches thick, in sectional form and an 
outer layer of the same thickness but in segmental form 
was specified. 

In view of the large amount of steam sold and deliv- 
ered through the line, accurate metering was most essen- 
tial. Steam flow meters, with attendant pressure gauges 
and thermometers were installed at both the inlet and de- 
livery end of the line. These flow meters both indicate 
and record the rate of flow and record the total amount 
of steam passed. The customer has a duplicate meter 
installed at the delivery end of the line. This flow meter 
uses the same orifice nozzle as the other meter and is used 
for check purposes. As originally installed the flow me- 


ters recorded up to a maximum rate of flow of 150,000 
pounds of steam per hour. Within a short time, there- 
after, the Longview Fibre Company increased its require- 
ments to such an extent that it was necessary to make 
changes in the metering equipment so that it would record 
flows up to 200,000 pounds per hour. The flow meters 
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will record with reasonable accuracy steam flows down 
to 5 per cent of their rated capacity. A steam flow meter 
has also been installed in a 3-inch by-pass line, in order 
to measure flows below this amount and to check line 
losses when no steam is being used. 


Welded Pipe 


With the exception of eight joints where extra heavy 
Van Stone flanges are used the entire line is welded, The 
pipe was purchased in double random lengths with a wide 
bevel for gas welding. Due to the size of the bends, it 
was necessary to ship them in sections from the sho 
where they were fabricated, and then weld them in the 
field. The larger bends required four welds each. In 
deciding upon the type of welding to use in the line we 
made careful tests between electric and gas welds. We 
decided the electric welds were too brittle and lacked 
bending or tension strength. The electric welds also failed 
to get full penetration. There are a total of 200 welds 
in the main line. Welders averaged six welds per day 
on the line and three per day on the expansion bends. In 
addition to the main line welds, there were a total of 444 
welds on the hangers, supports, anchors, etc. Welding 
costs exceeded our estimate due, in part at least, to ad- 
verse weather conditions. Approximately two-thirds of 
the welding costs was for material, rods and gas, and 
the remaining one-third for labor. The line was tested in 
sections by applying 500 pounds hydrostatic pressure and 
using the hammer test around all welds. The care exer- 
cised in the welding was evidenced by the fact that there 
was not a single flaw found in any weld. 

In applying the insulation, each of the 14-inch layers 
was securely wired in place, and a finish coat of hard 
asbestos cement was applied. - Weatherproofing was ac- 
complished by covering the line with two layers of 50- 
pound asbestos felt, spirally wound, and mopped together 
with all joints thoroughly sealed with asphalt. All flanges, 
valves and fittings were insulated in a similar manner. 

The steam line takes off of a 12-inch header in the 
power plant and delivers into a 12-inch header ai tx 
paper mill, each end of the line being controlled by a 12- 
inch gate valve. In addition to the gate valve at the 
intake end, we have installed a balanced lever valve with 
a diaphragm-operated regulating device. This valve fur- 
tions to prevent an excessive drain on the steam heaie's 
in the power plant. The regulating device is set to ma ~ 
tain a minimum pressure on the header and if the pres 
sure drops below this point, it throttles the valve, cor 
trolling the line. In addition, the balanced valve will close 
automatically with any sudden drop in pressure on the 
discharge side of the valve, such as might be occasioned 
by a break in the line. A 3-inch by-pass line is con 
structed around the valves on the intake end of the line 
and controlled by a 3-inch globe valve. In warming the 
line up and bringing it into service, the main valve is kept 
closed and steam enters the line through the by-pass 
Pressure is thus equalized on both sides of the main valve 
when it is opened. A reducing valve is installed on the 
delivery end of the line, to equalize the pressure at the 
point of delivery. 


Operating Record 


Considering adverse weather conditions and many other 
factors involved we feel that we made a remarkable ret 
ord in the construction of this line. The contract betwee? 
the Longview Fibre Company and ourselves was signed 
on October 12, 1932, and on-January 26, 1933, the Ine 
went into service. Within that period we designed ™ 
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line, purchased the materials and built the line. In order 
to get the standard of material we wanted, the steel for 
the pipe had to be poured, billets rolled, tubing spun in 
an eastern mill and shipped through the Canal and up 
the west coast to Longview. The pipe for the bends had 
to be unloaded in San Francisco, where the bends were 
fabricated and then reshipped. Although I may be criti- 
cized for advertising, I think I should give recognition 
to certain firms who contributed largely to the early and 
successful completion of the job. C. C. Moore and Com- 
pany, engineers, of San Francisco, were responsible for 
the details of design, Crane and Company furnished the 
pipe and fabricated the bends, while Johns-Manville sup- 
plied the pipe covering. The total cost of the line was 
just under $57,000.00 or about $10.00 per foot of line. 
This figure covers design and all construction overheads. 
I might add that the costs today would be considerably 
higher. 

The line was placed in service on January 26, 1933, and 
has been in continuous use since. Steam has been off of 
the line only two or three times since it first went in 
service, incident to changes in the meters, etc. We have 
had no operating or maintenance problems of any kind 
to date. In putting the line into service, the 1%-inch 
blow-off valves, located at the steam traps, are opened 
and then steam is admitted to the line through the 3-inch 
by-pass. When the line is cleared and heated, the blow- 
off valves are closed progressively starting at the plant 
end. The pressure is then brought to normal, the 12-inch 
valve opened, and the by-pass closed. This warming-up 
operation normally requires about 11%4 hours. The steam 
traps are inspected frequently and it has been necessary 
to replace a few discs and valve seats. 

We have not attempted to keep detailed statistics on 
the operation of the line. Tests over short periods of 
duration during the first few months the line was in 
service showed that the pressure drop between the inlet 
and delivery end of the line varied from 3 pounds with 
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a flow of 60,000 pounds per hour to 21 pounds with a 
flow of 120,000 pounds per hour, when the pressure at 
the plant end was 235 pounds. The drop in pressure has 
been less than anticipated due to certain changes in de- 
sign and the class of material used. The reducing valve 
at the delivery end of the line was not in the original de- 
sign, but with the lower pressure drop and the wide vari- 
ation in the rate of flow, it was found to be necessary in 
order to maintain a reasonably uniform pressure. The 
metering equipment is on the low pressure side of this 
reducing valve, and, consequently, all data on pressure 
drop now includes the throttling effect of this valve. A 
separator, originally installed on the delivery end, has 
since been removed as it was found to be unnecessary. 

In December of last year, the orifice plates for the 
steam flow meters were removed and flow nozzles in- 
stalled to increase the capacity of the flow meters to 200,- 
000 pounds per hour. Since that time, we have recorded 
rates of flow as high as 195,000 pounds per hour. A check 
of a recent 24-hour period shows a total delivery of 3,- 
723,122 pounds of steam for the period or an average 
rate per hour of 155,000 pounds per hour. The heat loss 
on that day was the extremely low figure of 12.7 B.t.u. 
per pound of steam or about 1 per cent. For the month 
of July a total of 86,345,145 pounds of steam was deliv- 
ered through the line. The average pressure at the inlet 
was 229.64 pounds and the average total temperature was 
548 degrees. The average pressure at the point of me- 
tering on the delivery end was 187.7 pounds and the aver- 
age total temperature there was 508 degrees. The heat 
loss for the month was about 1.4 per cent. 101,217,000 
pounds of steam was delivered during the month of Aug- 
ust, an average of 136,000 pounds per hour for every 
hour in the month. For the 19 months in which the line 
has been in operation, no less than 770,000 tons of water 
in the form of superheated steam has been carried 
through the line at an average velocity of well over a 
mile per minute. 


Sampling Paper for Testing« 


Test Sample 


The test sample, unless otherwise specified, shall con- 
sist where possible of at least ten sheets not less than 11 x 
11 inches in size. The sheets shall be kept smooth and 
flat and protected from exposure to direct sunlight and 
from contact with liquids and from other harmful in- 
fluences. Particular care should be exercised in handling 
the sheets if optical tests or tests for acidity are required 
* _ tests must be made on areas untouched by the 
ands, 


Procedure for Sampling 


The sample sheets shall be so selected as to be as repre- 
sentative as possible of the entire lot of paper. Not less 
than 2 nor more than 5 per cent of the total number of 
“units” comprising a shipment of paper shall be sampled, 
nor less than 5 nor more than 20 sets of sample sheets 
shall be taken in all. The units shall be cases, frames, or 
bundles, where a shipment consists of a large number of 
packages; or the units shall be fractions of the packages 
where only a few constitute the shipment, such fractions 
or units comprising not less than 1,000 sheets each. 

Sets of sample sheets from sheet-cut paper shall each 


* This is a tentative revision of T400M, TAPPI Manual of Standards. 


consist of 10 consecutive sheets ; except for lots containing 
fewer than 10 units when each set shall consist of 5 con- 
secutive sheets; provided that if there are reasons to be- 
lieve that the paper was cut and stacked in single or any 
definite number of sheets together, each sample set shall 
also consist of that number. The sheets shall be taken 
from a point or points over %4 inch from the top or bot- 
tom of each frame, case or bundle. 

From rolls a single sheet shall be taken across the first 
unharmed layer, except when the shipment comprises less 
than 5 rolls when the sheets may be taken across the first 
two unharmed layers. 

The sample sheets shall be trimmed with their edges 
exactly parallel to the machine and cross directions of the 

aper. 
‘ The sample sheets comprising each set shall be con- 
secutively numbered and sufficient specimen sheets bearing 
consecutive numbers shall be taken for testing purposes, 
one from each set in rotation. 


Procedure for Resampling 


In case of necessity for resampling a lot of paper, the 
samples shall be taken as described above except that they 
shall if possible, be drawn from different units from those 
previously sampled. 
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Apparatus 


The balance used for weighing paper shall have a sensi- 
tivity of not less than 0.25 per cent of the load applied 
and shall be so graduated that readings of this degree 
of accuracy can be made. The balance should pref- 
erably be a specially constructed sheet-weighing device 
indicating the equivalent weight of a 500- and also a 
480-sheet ream in pounds when a specimen consisting of 
one sheet of the designated size is weighed. The balance 
shall be protected from air currents while weighing. 

The scale used for measuring the size of the specimen 
shall be capable of measuring to an accuracy of within 
0.25 per cent of the smallest dimension to be measured. 


When a template is used for preparing the sheets it is 
recommended that the paper be cut to exact size with a 
sharp knife. A paper cutter having an attachment for 


ensuring parallelism of the opposite edges is also recom- 
mended. 


Calibration 


The balance shall have been calibrated not more than 
30 days prior to the test, both with increasing and de- 
creasing loads by applying accurate weights. Care shall 
be taken after calibration that the level of the balance is 
not disturbed. 


Test Specimen 


The specimen for test should consist wherever possible 
of at least ten sheets each about 100 square inches (645 
cm?,) in area and shall be sampled and conditioned ac- 
cording to the official methods. 


Procedure 


The test shall be made in an atmosphere conditioned 
according to the official method. The area of the speci- 
men shall be determined to the nearest 0.25 per cent of 
its total area. The weight of the specimen shall be de- 
termined to the nearest 0.25 per cent of its total weight. 
(If weighed in grams the weight of ten sheets multiplied 
by 1.102 gives the equivalent weight in pounds of 500 
sheets of the same area.) 


Report 


The report shall be expressed in at least two of the 
following ways: (1) the equivalent ream weight in pounds 
for a ream consisting of 500 sheets, 25 inches (635 mm.) 
by 40 inches (1016 mm.) in’ size; (2) the weight in 
grams per square meter of paper and (3) the equivalent 
weight for the ream size commonly used by the paper in- 
dustry for the particular kind of paper. The weight 
shall be reported to three significant figures. If less than 
1,000 square inches (0.6 square meter) of paper is used 
for the test then the area so used shall be stated. 


Precision 


Duplicate determinations from different sets of samples 
from the same shipment and on different instruments 
should agree to within 2 per cent. 


Additional Information 


For weighing specimen sheets on a gram balance or on 
a paper scale 


* This is a tentative revision of T410M, TAPPI Manual of Standards. 
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Basis Weight of Paper* 


If a is length of sample in inches, 
or y is length of sample in centimeters; 
b is width of sample in inches, 
z is width of sample in centimeters; 
g is weight in grams of sheets weighed, 
or » is indicated weight on scale for 500 sheet ream; 
and m is number of sheets weighed; then 


Weight in pounds 25 x 40—500 is given by: 
11029 7lllg 1000 p 6451 p 


or 


or or or 
abn yen abn yen 


Weight in grams per square meter is given by: 
15509 10,000 g 1406 p 9070 p 


abn yen abn " yen 
In the following table conversion factors are given for 
converting the weights of some customary trade sizes 500 


sheet reams (t) to and from pounds 25 x 40—500 (s) 
and grams per square meter (m). 


A B Cc D 
Kind of paper Trade size (stot) (mtot) (ttos) (ttom) 
Writing and printing....... 17x22 0.374 0.266 2.674 3.760 
SEY UND vassaseseccene 17%4x22% .394 .280 2.540 3.571 
 cendésvnewséeedacn 19x24 456 324 2.193 3.083 


20x30 .600 .427 1.667 2.343 

DE .<266h0b460s0< 0% 2x28 -616 .438 1.623 2.282 
eer 221%4x28% -641 .456 1.559 2.195 
News and wrapping ....... 24x36 -864 614 1.157 1.627 
i 655 6ebo#0s009%60056 25x38 .950 675 1.053 1.480 
(TAPPI standard size)... 25x40 1.000 711 1.000 1.406 
Se GED 00005006000 1 sq. meter 1.406 1,000 0.711 1,000 


In the above table (except for the metric size) 


1/1000 Area of trade size sheet in square inches 
0.711/A 


vyow> 
wun 


A 
1.406/A 


If the given trade size is in 480 sheets, then the above 
factors A and B are multiplied by 48/50 or (0.960) and 
C and D by 50/48 or (1.042) for conversion. 

Examples: 

Pounds weight 25 x 40 — 500 X A = Pounds weight 
of given grade size. Eg. 100 Ibs. 25 x 40 — 500 X .60 
= 60.0 lbs. 20 x 30 — 500. 

Grams per square meter X B = Pounds weight of 
given trade size. Eg. 60 grams per square meter X 711 
= 42.7 Ibs. 25 x 40 — 500. 

Pounds weight of given trade size X C = Pounds 
weight 25 x 40 — 500. Eg. 32 lbs. 24 x 36 — 500 X 
1.157 = 37.0 lbs. 25 x 40 — 500. 

Pounds weight of given trade size X D = grams per 
square meter. Eg. 50 Ibs. 25 x 38 — 500 X 1.480 = 4 
grams per square meter. 


Instrument Dealers 


Thwing Instrument Company, 3339 Lancaster Ave. 
Phila., Pa. 

Testing Machines, Inc., 460 W. 34th Street, New York. 

Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Torsion Balance Company, 92 Reade Street, New York. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Belgian Paper Industry Trends Downward 


Little change has been observable in the Belgian papéet 
industry during recent months, other than the genera 
downward trend which has characterized all branches of 
industry and trade. Foreign products continue to be 
slightly cheaper than Belgian papers, but the question of 
increasing the duty on these imported articles has not ye 
been decided. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 

Sizing 

New Theories of Sizing of Paper in Mass with Rosin. 
Ya. G. Khinchin. Bumazhnaya Prom. 21, No. 11: 12- 
26 (1933) ; C. A. 28:4228.—As a preliminary to the in- 
vestigation a comprehensive review is given of the theories 
of sizes and sizing of paper by Schiiltz and Klauditz and 


the Bewoid process and the theory of rosin sizing by 
Strachan.—C. J. W. 


Process for the Sizing of Paper. Zschimmer & 
Schwarz Chemische Fabrik Dolau, Greiz. Ger. pat. 597,- 


506 (June 14, 1931).—The emulsion is prepared in the ~ 


following manner, 85 parts of rosin alcohol obtained from 
the reduction of abietic acid resulting in a high viscose, 
honey yellow liquid which boils at about 250 deg. C. at a 
pressure of 10 millimeters of mercury, is melted together 
with 15 parts of stearic acid. This mixture is poured while 
stirring in 600 parts of a 3 per cent soda solution at about 
45-deg. temperature—J. F. O. 


Dyeing 


The Coloring of Paper. Maurice Déribéré. Papeterie 
56: 409-414, 465-469, 510-518, (April 25, May 10, 25, 
1934).—A general discussion.—A. P.-C. 


Apparatus for and Method of Coloring Paper. Wil- 
liam P. Feeney assignor to Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,964,567 (June 26, 1934). Longitudinal col- 
ored lines are formed in paper by delivering colored solu- 
tions through fine nozzles located just above the suction 
box of the suction couch roll—A. P.-C. 


Drying 

The Calculation of the Effective Surface of a Drying 
Cylinder. A. Kriiger. Finnish Paper and Timber J. 
16, No. 11 :520-522 (June 15, 1934). The author compares 
the accuracy of different methods for calculating the sur- 
face of a drying cylinder in contact with the paper. He 
develops a new method of calculation and explains the 
same by means of an example and a nomograph.—C. J. W. 

Temperature of Cylinders and Paper in Drying and 
Methods for Its Determination. D. M. Flyate and S. 
I. Chuvikovskii. Bumazhnaya Prom. 12, No. 11:30-37 
(1933); C. A. 28:4228.—A selection of dyes capable of 
sharp color changes with the thermal variations is pro- 
posed for use in indicating accurately the temperatures 
of rolls, felt and paper in the process of drying.—C. J. W. 

Steam Inlet and Outlet Device for Drying Cylin- 
ders on Paper Machines and Similar Revolving Appara- 
tus. Firma J. M. Voith, Heidenheim. Finn. pat. 15,- 
708 (Feb. 25, 1933).—J.F.O. 

Device for Drying Moving Webs of Stock. Emile 
Prat, Paris. Ger, pat. 596,657 (Sept. 23, 1932). A system 
of injectors and suction ducts for the drying air—J. F. O. 

Regulation for the Heating of Drying Cylinders, Used 
Especially for Webs of Paper. Josef Muchka, Vienna. 
Czech. pat. 43,376.—J. F. O. 


Device for the Drying of Fiberous Webs, Especially 
Paper and Board Webs. Peter Tidemand M. Brandt, 
Rena, Norway. Ger. pat. 596,882 (Feb. 4, 1931).—The 
web passes through a drying chamber which is divided 
so that in one compartment there is a higher temperature 
and pressure on one side of the web than the other, and 
in the next compartment this is reversed.—J. F. O. 

Ventilation, Heating and Drying in the Pulp and 
Paper Industries. H. Erikson. Papier 37, 421-452 
(May, 1934).—A general discussion—A. P.-C. 

The Vacuum-Forming Machine. A. N. Russell. Pulp 
Paper Can. 35:311-315 (May, 1934).—A description of 
the Millspaugh vacuum-forming paper machine, with a 
discussion of its present field and possible future applica- 
tions.—A. P.-C. 


Application of Vacuum Pumps to Paper Machines. 
Carlo Vicario. Paper Ind. 16:261-263 (July, 1934).—A 
brief outline of the evolution of the use of vacuum for 
water removal and felt cleaning on paper machines.— 


A. Pah, 


Vacuum Control Mechanism. Arthur E. Broughton. 
U. S. pat. 1,962,477 (June 12, 1934).—Each suction box 
outlet is connected to a four-way fitting. To each four- 
way fitting is connected a downwardly extending pipe 
which acts as a water leg and an upwardly extending pipe 
or “air leg.” All of the latter are connected through spe- 
cially designed valves to a common header, and the valves 
are also connected by another pipe to the respective four- 
way fittings. The header is connected by means of a pipe 
with the suction side of the couch roll vacuum pump. The 
valves are designed so that the vacuum in each suction 
box is maintained constant at a predetermined value, 
which can be adjusted independently for each box while 
the machine is in operation.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Drying Means. Harrison R. Williams. U. S. 
pat. 1,961,182 (June 5, 1934).—A suction head is pro- 
vided in each of the pockets formed between the drying 
cylinders and the felt. The suction head extends substan- 
tially the full length of the pocket and is in the general 
form of a coiled sheet having more than one complete 
coil and having the opening, between the outer edge of 
the coil and the outer surface of the part coiled within 
the same, of substantially the same area as the cross sec- 
tion of the tube outlined by the interior of the coiled 
sheet.—A. P.-C. 

Individual vs. Group Drainage of Paper Machine 
Driers. H.R. Masters. Paper Ind. 16: 184-188 (June, 
1934).—A discussion of the operation and advantages of 
the Coe “Drainator,” a new individual condensation 
drainings device—A. P.-C. 

Cause and Effect of Improper Drying on Paper Ma- 
chines. William V. Knoll. Paper Ind. 16: 112-117 
(May, 1934).—A general discussion.—A. P.-C. 

Drier Felts for Paper Making. Thomas Hindle and 
Sam Lord. Brit. pat. 401,468 (Nov. 16, 1933).—The 
felts are impregnated with a solution or suspension of an 
alkaline carbonate, slaked lime or calcium carbonate, to 
neutralize acid carried thereto by the paper web.—A. P.-C. 
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Analytical and Testing Methods 


A New Method for the Determination of the Hydro- 
gen Ion Concentration. A. Kufferath. Papier-Fabr. 
32, No. 27:317-18 (July 8, 1934).—The method devel- 
oped by G. Roeder is supposed to have several advantages 
over other methods, particularly as to cost. This method 
depends upon a simple titration.—J. F. O. 

A New Simplified Method for the Determination of 
the Hydrogen Ion Concentration. A. Karsten. Wochbl 
Papierfabr. 65, No. 24:428-29 (June 16, 1934)—De- 
scription of the method for pH determination worked out 
by G. Roeder whose principle depends on a simple titra- 
tion. This method is for all conditions met with in a 
pulp or paper mill—J. F. O. 

Fibrous Materials Testing Developments. Merrill 
A. Youtz. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 19:42 (May 10, 1934). 
—A very brief review of work carried out in America in 
1933.—A. P.-C. 


Determination of Alpha-Cellulose. C. Kilbourne 
Bump. Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Edit.) 6:223-225 (May 
15, 1934).—In the determination of alpha-cellulose by the 
procedure recommended by the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, variations in the concentration of alkali have a much 
greater effect than variations in time after some period 
less than 45 min. In studying the effect of time of treat- 
ment of cellulose with 17.5 per cent caustic soda, a char- 
acteristic curve was found which showed rapid losses 
in weight of the material at first and soon approached a 
nearly constant value. A 10 per cent caustic soda solution 
gives a curve of the same type with the same nearly con- 
stant value. The author suggests determining alpha- 
cellulose by using the American Chemical Society proced- 
ure on three samples and allowing the alkali to react for 
three different times (e.g., 15, 30 and 45 mins.) and ex- 
trapolating back to 0 time.—A. P.-C. 


Some Simplifications in the Procedure of Determining 
the Viscosity of Cuprammonium Solutions of Fibers. 
D. I. Tumakin. J. Applied Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6:326- 
332 (1933); C. A. 28:4225.—The customary method for 
the determination of the viscosity of cuprammonium solu- 
tions was modified. The preliminary drying was either 
discarded when air-dry samples were used or the samples 
were dried with alcohol and ether and by heating for 30 
minutes at 96-100 deg. In the last case the wet fiber was 
pressed in a Buchner funnel and stirred in a porcelain 
dish with strong alcohol, the alcohol was then removed, 
the operation repeated and the product finally treated a 
few times with ether. The operation can also be carried 
out with acetone. The substance was finally fried for 30 
minutes at 96-100 deg. In the viscosity determination 
by dissolving the fiber in the Scheider solution (copper 
1.3 + 0.02 per cent; ammonium hydroxide 15 + 0.2 per 
cent, sugar 1 per cent, the concentration of the fiber being 
1 per cent, i.e., 1 gram in 100 cc. solution). The solution 
of the fiber was carried out in the apparatus and the metal 
ring used for agitation was replaced by mercury. The op- 
eration of the viscometer is described in detail. The ex- 
perimental results were quite satisfactory, a great saving 
in time being effected (only 3-7 hours were required for 
the entire operation).—C. J. W. 


Methoxyl Determination in Woods. Willibald En- 
der. Angew. Chem. 47 :257-258 (1934) ; C. A. 28:4226.— 
It is pointed out that the application of the usual methods 
for the determination of the methoxyl groups in natural 
products such as wood and lignin is unreliable. A new 
method is proposed which consists of saponification of 
the methoxyl groups by 72 per cent sulphuric acid and 
determination of the resulting methyl alcohol by means of 
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methyl nitrite. It is necessary, however, to saccharify the 
carbohydrates before the saponification and to increase 
the time of reaction during saponification to one hour. 
Experimental results on pine, beech and fir wood (bast 
fiber and cambium) are presented.—C. J. W. 

Determination of the Mechanical Pulp Content by 
Means of Roe’s Chlorine Number. H. Ahlquist. Svensk 
Pappers-Tidn. 37, No. 10:306 (May 31, 1934).—A brief 
method is described for determining the content of me- 
chanical pulp in a paper, when the chlorine numbers of 
the chemical and mechanical pulps are known. The chlor. 
ine numbers of the pulps used by the author were 344 
for the groundwood and 5.0 for the chemical pulp. The 
content of the mechanical pulp may be calculated from 
the chlorine number of the paper on the ash-free basis— 
C. J. W. 

Significance of the Copper Number for the Judging 
of the Loss of Strength of Textile Fibers. R. Smit and 
J. P. Peper. Melliand Textilber. 15, No. 5: 218-220 
No. 6:263-265 (May, June, 1934).—The methods of Dok- 
kum, Brady, Wenzl, Hagglund and Knecht-Thompson 
for the determination of the copper numbers are com- 
pared. Reproducible results can be obtained with all these 
methods, the Menzl method consistently giving the lowest 
values. The other methods are equivalent but the author 
gives preference to the Dokkum method because of its 
simplicity and speed. Directions for the use of this method 
are included.—C. J. W. 


Report of the Strength Testing Committee of the 
German Technical Association of Pulp and Paper Chem- 
ists and Engineers, Held in Berlin, December 9, 1933. 
Papier-Fabr. 32, No. 13:145-148 (April 1, 1934) —Stand- 
ard apparatus used and recommended by the American 
and British associations are discussed and compared with 
the German apparatus for similar testing. Advantages 
and disadvantages of each method and apparatus are 
brought forth.—J. F. O. 


Progress. Made in the Testing of Paper and Pulp 
During the Year 1933. Report from the State Bureau 
for testing materials, Berlin Dahlem. Wochbl Papierfabr. 
65, No. 17:294-97; No. 18:316-20 (Apr. 28, May 5, 
1934).—The following subjects are discussed, the per- 
manence of paper with reference to the fact that the con- 
tent of alpha cellulose is not the most important factor, 
the acidity of the paper having a very important effect 
on the strength properties ; microscopic testing with special 
reference to the fluorescence microscope; chemical tests 
concerning coating, filler analysis, dyestuffs, wool fiber 
content and copper number; mechanical and _ physical 
testing, investigations on the Elmendorf tear tester, the 
M. I. T. fold tester, stiffness, finish and the testing of 
paper for its resistance to the passage of water vapor; 
and numerous tests, chemical, physical and mechanical 
made on pulps. An extensive bibliography accompanies 
the article—J. F. O, 


The Question of the Standardization of Pulp Testing 
and its Present Status. David Johnsson. Papier-Fabr. 
32, No. 21:241-45 (May 27, 1934).—The author collects 
and discusses all pertinent data concerning the testing 0! 
pulp as used in the following countries, Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Germany and England. The means and condi- 
tions of defibering, the heating apparatus, the sheet ma 
chine and the methods for drying are compared. The 
strength of wet unbeaten pulp is considerably higher than 
pulp that has been dried and also unbeaten. Sulphate 
pulps cannot be classified unless they are beaten partially, 
at least. In the making of the sheet a 60 gram per square 
meter is better than the heavier weights when pulp 's 
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beaten to a low treeness. According to Possanner, the 
strength of the sheet does not depend upon the pressure 
so much as the moisture content after pressing; the drier 
the sheet by pressing the higher the strength. Numerous 
curves and tables are added.—J. F. O. 

Determination of Lignin Content in Unbleached and 
Bleached Pulps. Fiber Analysis Committee of the Ger- 
man Pulp and Paper Chemists and Engineers Associa- 
tion. Papier-Fabr. 32, No. 15: 169-70 (April 15, 1934). 
—The dry rasped pulp is moistened with dimethyl aniline 
and then treated with 78 per cent sulphuric acid. After 
complete saccharification, the rosin is removed with al- 
cohol, and the solution is then placed on a water bath 
for a few hours until all the lignin flocculates. The lig- 
nin is then filtered off and corrections made for the ash 
inthe pulp. Details of the method are given.—J. F. O. 

Comparison Between the German and Swedish Meth- 
ods for the Determination of the Degree of Cooking of 
Sulphite and Sulphate Pulps. David Johansson. Papier- 
Fabr. 32, No. 15; 172-175 (April 15, 1934).—In Sweden 
the chlorine number according to Roe is used to deter- 
mine the degree of cooking of strong sulphites and kraft 
sulphates. The permanganate number is used for easy 
bleaching pulps and this can be converted over to the 
Roe number. Several tables and curves accompany the 
article —J. F. O. 

Hardness Determination of Unbleached Sulphite and 
Sulphate Pulps. Fiber analysis committee of the Ger- 
man technical association of the pulp and paper industry. 
Papier-Fabr. 32, No. 14: 157-159 (April 8, 1934).—The 
method for determining the hardness of unbleached pulps, 
sulphite and sulphate, is given in detail for both the dried 
and wet stock. The method consists of adding a certain 
amount of potassium permanganate and _ back-titrating 
with the same solution after oxalic acid is added to stop 
the reaction. References to the literature are added and 
a valuable table listing 24 pulps from very soft to very 
hard, their lignin content, chlorine consumption, and 
ur degree of cooking by 7 of the most known methods. 
—J. F. O. 

The German Standard Method for the Determination 
of the Strength of Pulps. von Possanner. Papier- 
Fabr. 32, No. 4: 37-45 (Jan. 28, 1934).—A complete de- 
scription of the standard method for the determination of 
strength of pulps as carried out by the German technical 
association. Numerous tables, graphs and _ illustrations 
accompany the article.—F. J. O. 

Standard Methods for the Diminution, As Well As 
for the Determination of the Moisture Content, Stock 
Density and the Ash Content of Pulp. Committee on 
fiber analysis of the German association of pulp and paper 
chemists and engineers. Papier-Fabr. 32, No. 27: 313-16 
(July 8, 1934).—Detailed descriptions of each method are 
given. Drawings and illustrations showing the motor 
driven rasp for diminution and the centrifuge for moisture 
test, are added. For the centrifuge, a factor is arrived 
at from experiment which is the moisture content of the 
pulp after centrifuging, so a moisture test can be made in 
three minutes after weighing the stock before and after 
centrifuging. —J. F. O. 

Determination of Combined Rosin in Pulp. Ernst 
Graap. Papier-Fabr. 32, No. 27: 318-20 (July 8, 1934).— 
In mills using an alkaline water, there is the possibility 
of the formation of combined rosin with the carbonates 
im the hard water. In this case, even though the free 
rosin content of the pulp is low there is apt to be rosin 


(Continued) 
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troubles on the paper machine due to the combined rosin. 
A method has been worked out to determine this com- 
bined rosin by boiling the pulp with a small quantity of 
oxalic acid which frees the combined rosin, and then fol- 
lowed by the usual ether extraction.—J. F. O. 

Pulp Specifications Committee Progress Report. 
Helen U. Kiely and H. C. Schwalbe. Paper Trade J. 
98, No. 19: 36-39 (May 10, 1934).—Adequate interna- 
tional specifications for sulphite pulp, although impos- 
sible on the basis of any testing methods, are nevertheless 
feasible on the basis that a certain property is to be a 
certain percentage of the same property of a standard pulp 
tested according to the same procedure.—A. P.-C. 

Trade Practices for Approved Pulp Testing Chem- 
ists. Anon. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 22: 34-36 (May 31, 
1934).—Rules to be followed by approved pulp testing 
chemists in cases of tests of pulp shipments for dry 
weight.—A. P.-C. 

Processing Variables in Evaluating Pulps by the 
Pebble and Rubber-Covered Ball Methods. F. A. 
Simmonds and P. K. Baird. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 20: 
33-42 (May 17, 1934).— Results are given arid dis- 
cussed of tests carried out on 2 kraft and 6 sulphite pulps 
in a pebble mill and a rubber-covered ball mill and on one 
of the sulphites in a 20-lb. beater.—A. P.-C. 

Norms in Cellulose and Paper Production. B. S. 
Stoyanov. Bumazhnaya Prom. 13, No. 3:67-79; No. 
4:52-57 (1934); C. A. 28:4901.—Standard procedures 
of mechanical and testing operations in the production of 
various sorts and grades of. pulp and paper are outlined.— 
C. J. W. 

Standardization of Control and Methods of Determin- 
ation in the Paper and Cellulose Industry. Fr. 
Khyuter. Materialui Vsesoyuznuii Nauch.-Issledovatel. 
Inst. Bumazhnoi Tzellyuloznoi Prom, (Trans. All-Union 
Sci. Research Inst. Paper Cellulose Ind.) 1932, No. 1: 
113-134; C. A. 28:4901.—A discussion of existing practice 
in Europe and the United States.—C. J. W. 

Testing of the Mechanical Properties of Pulps. V. 
Grabovskii and E. Iofina. Materialui Vsesoyuznuii Nauch.- 
Issledovatel. Inst. Bumazhnoi Tzellyuloznoi Prom. (Trans. 
All-Union Sci. Research Inst. Paper Cellulose Ind.) 1931, 
No. 4:56-78; C. A. 28:5234.—A comparative study of the 
American, British and German standard testing methods. 
—C, J. W. 

Testing of Paper. 
(1934).—H. 

Analysis of Paper. W. Forst. Z. anal. Chem. 97: 
133-144 (1934).—A review.—C. J. W. 

Objective Measurement of Color. Silk and Rayon 
8, No. 7:303-304 (July, 1934)—A new photo-electric 
colorimeter is described, which has been put on the mar- 
ket by F. and M.. Lautenschlager of Munich, Germany. 
It depends on the use of the new semi-conducting photo- 
cells which, when illuminated, generate current without 
the application of an external potential—C. J. W. 

The Glossmeter, an Instrument for Measuring the 
Gloss, Specular Reflection and Texture of Surfaces. R. 
S. Hunter. Rayon and Melliand Textile Monthly 15, No. 
6 :283-284 (June, 1934).—The light from a flash light 
bulb is reflected from two white surfaces at the top and 
bottom of the source shield, from each of which the light 
passes through one opening. One of the two beams is re- 
flected from a polished black glass and the other from the 
sample under test. The beams from these are again com- 
bined by means of a silvered mirror from one side of 
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which the silver has been removed. The two fields are 
separated in the eye-piece where they can be matched 
by raising or lowering the light bulb. The gloss reading 
does not depend upon the quality of the light source or 
the color of the sample.—C. J. W. 

Measurement of Color with the “Telecolor Machine.” 
E. Hays. Rayon and Melliand Textile Monthly 15, No. 
5 :245-247 (May, 1934).—The article describes a color 
matching device called the Telecolor, which consists of a 
small box-like affair employing photo-electric cells. The 
machine has been tested out in several different textile 
and paper mills and its operation has been found to be 
simple, accurate and rapid.—C. J. W. 

New Stains for Fiber Evaluation. John H. Graff. 
Paper Trade J. 99, No. 1:31-33 (July 5, 1934).—An out- 
line of the work done at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., on the development of new stains, as a 
result of which the “‘C” stain (the composition of which 
is not given) has been developed, which differentiates be- 
tween practically every known type of fiber to be found in 
a paper of any kind. It is shown that the Malachite green- 
Congo red staining method can be adapted to evaluating 
the degree of cooking or bleachability of pulp, that the 
“G” stain (a modified Lofton-Merritt stain) can be used 
for evaluating the degree of bleaching or purity of the 
pulp.—A. P.-C. 

Testing the Water Resistance of Paper and Fiber 
Board. F. T. Carson. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 21: 36- 
38 (May 24, 1934).—A simple technic is described for 
applying the dry-indicator test to all types of papers and 
fiber boards.—A. P.-C. 

Government Printing Office Paper Tests and Their 
Significance. M.S. Kantrowitz. Paper Trade J. 99, 
No. 1:35-38 (July 5, 1934).—A description of the tests 
applied to paper received at the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office and of their significance —A. P.-C. 


Chemical Method for Expressing Numerically the 
Degree of Sizing of Paper. Papyro. Pulp Paper Can. 
35:263 (April, 1934).—The method suggested consists 
essentially in using two solutions that are colorless (or 
practically so at the concentrations used), placing a drop 
of each on each side, respectively, of the paper, and noting 
with a stop-watch the time required for the colored re- 
action to appear. A 1 per cent caustic soda solution and a 
0.5 per cent alcoholic phenolphthalein solution, diluted 
with 40 volumes of water, are suggested—A. P.-C. 


Concerning the Separate Proof of Animal Size and 
Casein in Paper. B. Schulze and E. Rieger. Wochbl 
Papierfabr. 65, No. 21:371 (May 26, 1934).—Despite 
_the fact that animal size and casein are far from identical 
in composition, for example, animal size contains about 
16 per cent glycol while in casein there is practically none 
and casein contains about 2 per cent trytophan and about 
5 per cent tyrosin there is no trytophan in animal size 
and less than 0.5 per cent tyrosin; the distinction of the 
two is difficult due mainly to the small amounts present 
and the colors resulting from other parts of the paper. 
The author discusses various tests for animal size and 
casein and then describes a method which is fairly reli- 
able.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Determination of the Thickness, Uni- 
formity and the Moisture Content of Paper During its 
Manufacture. Gunther Wimmer, Berlin. Ger. pat. 594,- 
987 (Jan. 24, 1931). Thermo couples are placed at ad- 
vantageous positions before the calenders and in such a 
manner that they indicate besides the heat within the paper 
and the heat due to the rubbing, the thickness of the paper, 
its uniformity and the moisture content.—J. F. O. 
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Effect of the Wrapping Material on the Fat of Fatty 
Foods. I. Contact Wrappers, Vegetable Parchment, 
Greaseproof Papers. W. L. Davies, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 53: 
117-120T (April 27, 1934).—Twenty-five samples of hard 
neutral vegetable parchment from British and Continental 
European origins contained 13 to 47 p.p.m. of copper 
(average 22 p.p.m.) and 23 to 68 p.p.m. of iron (average 
50 p.p.m.). Wood cellulose pulp used as the raw material 
contained almost identical amounts of these metals, show- 
ing that practically no copper and iron are added in the 
process of manufacture. Loaded vegetable parchment and 
greaseproof paper contain much higher amounts of these 
metals (24 to 160 p.p.m. copper and 6 to 426 p.p.m. iron), 
The effect of the heavy metals is not appreciable within 
the range of acidities met with in fatty foods or within 
the period during which such foods are usually stored in 
such wrappers.—A. P.-C. 

Microscopic and Micrographic Testing of Paper. A. 
R. Matthis. Ann. Chim. Anal. Chim. Appl. 16: 97-112 
(1934).—The preparation of the sample for microscopic 
examination and the microscopic appearances of some of 
the fibers likely to be encountered are described and il- 
lustrated.—A. P.-C. 

Optical Properties of Paper. S. A. Staege. Paper 
Trade J. 98, No. 24: 34-35. (June 14, 1934).—A brief 
discussion of the merits of the Westinghouse Trans-O- 
Meter for determining transmittance or opacity of paper. 
—A. P.-C. 

Adsorption of Zinc Chloride by Cornstalk Insulating 
Board Pulp. L. K. Arnold and D. L. Gleaves. Paper 
Trade J. 98, No. 24: 31-33 (June 14, 1934).—The most 
practical method for determining zinc in such board con- 
sists in leaching the board 5 or 6 times with cold water 
and titrating the combined leachings directly with potas- 
sium ferro-cyanide using uranyl acetate as outside in- 
dicator.—A. P.-C. 

Standard Brightness Testers. Lester Clark Lewis. 
Paper Trade J. 98, No. 26: 71-73 (June 28, 1934).—An 
explanation of what brightness is, its importance in paper 
manufacture, and the manner in which the brightness 
tester (reflection meter) operates to eliminate the variables 
and uncertainties of the human eye.—A. P.-C. 

Considerations in Color Standardization. M. Rea 
Paul. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 19: 39-42 (May 10, 1934) 
—A discussion of the problem of color standardization 
from the standpoint of the pulp and paper industry, draw- 
ing attention to the standardization work done by the 
A.S.T.M. and the Optical Society of America, and to the 
Dictionary of Color.—A. P.-C. 

Color Analysis and Specification. Joseph Razek. 
Paper Ind. 16: 171-173 (June, 1934).—An explanation of 
color analysis showing how it may be effected simply and 
accurately by means of the Razek-Mulder Color Anlyzer. 
—A. P.-C. 


Delaware Valley TAPPI to Discuss Grading 


The next meeting of the Delaware Valley Section 0! 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
will be held at the Engineers Club, 1317 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, November 27 at 6:30 P.M. 

H. P. Carruth, president of Dill & Collins, Inc., and 
chairman of the Grading Committee of the Book Papet 
Manufacturers Association will discuss paper grading and 
present day problems of the paper business. 

The December meeting will be devoted to Paper Ma- 
chine Clothing, and the January meeting to the Theory of 
Beating and Refining. , 

Anyone interested in attending these meetings will be 
welcome. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG NoveMBER 17, 1934 
CIGARETTE PAPER 

Champagne Paper Corp., Liberty Havre, 460 cs. ; Cham- 
pagne Paper Corp., Washington, Havre, 636 cs. ; Standard 
Products Corp., Champlain, Havre, 60 cs. 

WALL PAPER 

S. K. Lonegren, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 2 cs.; 

——.,, Washington, Havre, 8 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Banker, London, 2 
pkgs. 

NEWSPRINT . 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 493 rolls; 
Jay Madden Corp., A. Ballin, Bremen, 614 rolls; Gilman 
Paper Co., Svaneholm, Kotka, 208 rolls; Lunham & Reeve, 
Inc. Svaneholm, Kotka, 293 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., 
Svaneholm, Kotka, 1025 rolls; Gilman Paper Co., Drot- 
tningholm, Gothenburg, 218 rolls; Hudson Despatch, Flint, 
Three Rivers, 218 rolls; Il Progresso, Italo American, 
Flint, Three Rivers, 157 rolls; American Newspapers, 
Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 417 rolls; N. Y. Tribune, 
Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 1552 rolls; World Telegram, 
Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 617 rolls; Bridgeport Herald, 
Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 40 rolls; Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 227 rolls; Gilman 
Paper Co., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 351 rolls; Jay 
Madden Corp., Oakland, Bremen, 125 rolls; Jay Madden 
Corp, Washington, Hamburg, 161 rolls; Jay Madden 
Corp., Cliffwood, Kotka, 210 rolls; International Paper 
Co., Cornerbrook, Dalhousie, 8347 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 

International F’d’g Co., H. Jaspar, Antwerp, 4 cs.; 
Gondrand Shipping Co., Washington, Hamburg, 400 rolls; 
E. Dietzgen & Co., A. Ballin, Bremen, 14 cs. 

WRAPPING PAPER 

Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manfg Co., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 35 rolls; S. Strand, Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1 cs.; Kraemer & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
304 bls.; Lansen Naeve Corp., A. Ballin, Bremen, 3 cs. 

PACKING PAPER 
Scharf Bros., Black Gull, Rotterdam, 7 cs.; 
Leerdam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
DuPp_Lex PAPER 
American Express Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 3 bls. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 6 cs. 

(duplex), 

DECALCOMANIAS 
ppreiiers Transportation Co., A. Ballin, Bremen, 4 cs.; 
hoenix Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


TIssUE PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 4 cs.; 

Jay Madden Corp., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 15 bbls. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Gevaert Co. of America, Westernland, Antwerp, 41 cs.; 
L. A. Consmiller, A. Ballin, Bremen, 1 cs.; Globe Shipping 
Co., A. Ballin, Bremen, 11 crates; Atlantic F’d’g Co., A. 
Ballin, Hamburg, 10 cs. 

Meta CoaTeD PAPER 

K. Pauli Co., Oakland, Bremen, 40 cs.; K. Pauli Co., A. 
Ballin, Hamburg, 8 cs.; K. Pauli Co., A. Ballin, Bremen, 
57 cs. 

Basic PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Bremen, 25 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
C. Bruning Co., Oakland; Bremen, 27 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
J. Manheimer, Berengaria, Southampton, 105 bls.; C. 
Schleicher & Schull Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 13 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 1 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 
Heemsoth Picnkus & Kerner Co., H. Jaspar, Antwerp, 
3 cs. 
3RISTOL BOARDS 
, A. Banker, London, 2 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Leerdam, Rotterdam, 12 
bls.; Japan Paper Co., Leerdam, Rotterdam, 3 cs.; Scharf 
Bros., American Banker, London, 3 cs.; M. Harrison Co., 
American Banker, London, 2 cs.; The Borregaard Co., 
Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 5 bls., 551 rolls; Keller 
Dorian Paper Co., Excalibur, Marseilles, 6 cs.; C. H. 
Boulin, Champlain, Havre, 5 cs.; National City Bank, 
Sanyo Maru, Yokohama, 18 cs. 

Racs, BAGGINGS, etc. 

Royal Manfg Co., H. Jaspar, Antwerp, 58 bls. cotton 
waste; J. J. Ryan & Son, Black Gull, Rotterdam, 60 bls. 
cotton waste; , Kalinin, Novorossisk, 472 bls. rags; 

, Cold Harbor, Manchester, 29 bls. cotton waste; 
J. J. Ryan & Son, Cold Harbor, Manchester, 25 bls. 
cotton waste; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cold Harbor, : 
66 bls. bagging; Chase National Bank, Anna Maersk, 
Kobe, 50 bls. rags; , Anna Maersk, Kobe, 75 bls. 
rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Excalibur, , 64 bls. 
rags; Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Sanyo Maru, Shanghai, 407 bls. 
cotton waste; Exermont, Barcelona, 265 bls. 
picker waste; , Exermont, Barcelona, 65 bls. bag- 
ging; G. W. Millar & Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Dun- 
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kirk, 24 bls. thread waste; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, 
Pipestone County, Havre, 34 bls. old pickers; : 
Pipestone County, Havre, 235 bls. bagging; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 81 bls. bagging; 
Irving Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 127 bls. bag- 
ging; Irving Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 33 bls. 
old pickers ; Manufacturers Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
200 bls. cotton waste; lst Natl Bank of Phila., A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 250 bls. cotton waste; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
Chr. Sass, , 66 bls. paper stock. 
GLUE STocK 


, A. Ballin, Bremen, 25 bags. hide giue; 
A. Ballin, Bremen, 70 bls. bone glue. 
Op Rope 
Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Guilia, Trieste, 101 bls. 
Curna CLay 
English China Clays Sales Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 
367 bags. 
Woop Pup 
A. Giese & Son, Leerdam, Rotterdam, 50 bls. wood 
pulp; Castle & Overton, Inc., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 1727 
bls. wood pulp; Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Vii- 
puri, 1930 bls. sulphite; Lagerloef Trading Co., Svane- 
holm, Kotka, 165 bls. sulphite; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Svaneholm, Kotka, 365 bls. sulphate; J. Andersen & Co., 
Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 250 bls, sulphite; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., Drottingholm, Gothenburg, 127 bls. sul- 
phate; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 254 bls. kraft pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Vigor, 
, 1125 bls. wood pulp, 225 tons; , Vigor, 
Hernosand, 1920 bls. sulphite, 320 tons; , Vigor, 
Hernosand, 1774 bls. sulphate, 295 tons; Johaneson Wales 
& Sparre, Inc., Vigor, Sundsvall, 600 bls. sulphate, 100 
tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Vigor, Sundsvall, 
2550 bls. sulphite, 505 tons; Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., 
Vigor, Sundsvall, 525 bls. chemical pulp, 105 tons; 
Vigor, Sundsvall, 625 bls. sulphite 125 tons; M. Sone 
Washington, Hamburg, 234 bls. wood pulp, 37 tons; Pagel 
Horton & Co., Inc., Kaaparen, Gefle, 750 bls. sulphite; 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Kaaparen, Wallvik, 1350 bls. sul- 
phite ; , Kaaparen, Iggesund, 125 bls. chemical pulp; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 985 bls. wood 
pulp, 197 tons; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 305 bls. wood pulp 61 tons; Irving Trust Co., A. 
Ballin, Bremen, 300 bls. wood pulp. 
Woop Pup Boarps 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 140 bls.; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Kotka, 54 bls. ; Lager- 
loef Trading Co., Cliffwood, Kotka, 139 rolls. 


, 
’ 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENpING NovEMBER 17, 1934 


, America, Viipuri, 2133 bls. sulphite; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., America, Viipuri, 3878 bls. wood pulp; 
Irving Trust Co., America, Viipuri, 162 bls. sulphate; 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., America, Gefle, 4530 bls. sul- 
phite; , America, Gefle, 1075 bls. sulphite; 
Tradesmans Natl. Bank, America, Norrsundet, 3500 bls. 
sulphate; Perkins Goodwin & Co., America, Ostrand, 600 
bls. sulphite; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., America, Sikea, 
2550 bls. sulphite; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Vigor, : 
2100 bls. wood pulp, 400 tons; Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
Vigor, Hernosand, 1500 bls. sulphite 230 tons; Bank of 
N. Y. Trust Co., Vigor, Hernosand, 1296 bls. sulphate, 
216 tons; , Vigor, Hernosand, 1230 bls. sulphate, 
205 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Vigor, Sunds- 
vall, 1475 bls. sulphite, 250 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG NoveMBeErR 17, 1934 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Kaaparen, » 1500 bls. 
wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinGc NoveMBER 17, 1934 


G. F. Malcolm Co., Inc., Britannic, Liverpool, 2 cs, 
tissue paper ; , Britannic, Liverpool, 5 cs. wrapping 
paper; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Vigor, , 1625 bls. 
wood pulp; , Vigor, Sundsvall, 1000 bls. sulphite; 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Vigor, Sundsvall, 415 
bls. sulphite, 83 tons; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Vigor, 
Munksund, 3000 bls. sulphate, 500 tons; Bulkley Dunton 
& Co., Kaaparen, , 3075 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG NoveMBER 17, 1934 


Castle & Overton, Inc., America, Viipuri, 2881 bls. wood 
pulp; , America, Gefle, 875 bls. sulphite; Pagel 
Horton & Co., Inc., America, Gefle, 1250 bls. sulphite; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., America, , 3500 bls. chemi- 
cal pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., City of Baltimore, 

, 1700 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Karp- 
fanger, , 3875 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc NovemMBerR 17, 1934 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 1902 bls. 
wood pulp; Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 
610 bls. sulphite; Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, 
Viipuri, 41 bls. wood pulp boards; J. W. Hampton Jr. & 
Co., Svaneholm, Kotka, 68 rolls newsprint; J. W. Hamp- 
ton Jr. & Co., Svaneholm, Kotka, 26 bls. 4 cs. printing 
paper, Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Kotka, 1015 bls. 
sulphite; Gilman Paper Co., Svaneholm, Norrkoping, 472 
rolls newsprint; Gilman Paper Co., Markland, Liverpool, 
N. S., 2252 rolls newsprint; Phila. National Bank, Anna 
Maersk, Kobe, 90 bls. rags; , Anna Maersk, Kobe, 
60 bls. rags; Chase National Bank, Anna Maersk, Kobe, 
50 bls. rags; Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Anna 
Maersk, Kobe, 35 bls. rags; Bulkley Dunton & (Co, 
Westerwald, , 1900 bls. wood pulp; Bank of N. Y. 
Trust Co., Westerwald, Hamburg, 910 bls. wood pulp; 
Casile & Overton, Inc., Westerwald, Hamburg, 4130 bls. 
wood pulp; , Westerwald, Hamburg, 882 bls. wood 
pulp; M. Sone, Westerwald, Hamburg, 330 bls. wood 
pulp; G. W. Millar & Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Dur- 
kirk, 62 bls. bagging; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Pipe 
stone County, Havre, 118 bls. rags; R. Blank, Pipestone 
County, Havre, 78 bls. rags. 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG NoveMBeErR 17, 1934 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 2727 bls 
wood pulp; Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Viipur!, 
5135 bls. sulphite; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Uddeholm, 
Gothenburg, 2667 bls. sulphite. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc NoveMser 17, 1934 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., America, Ostrand, 500 
bls. chemical pulp; Mead Sales Co., America, Ostrand, 
4500 bls. chemical pulp; , America, Viipuri, 812 
bls. sulphite ; , America, Viipuri, 1230 bls. sulphate; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., America, Viipuri, 552 bls. wood 
pulp. 
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— LATEST 
TO MARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Jednesday, November 21, 1934. 


Conditions in the local paper market are improving. 
Demand for the various standard grades of paper is grad- 
ually expanding. Sales forces of the leading paper or- 
ganizations are conducting a strenuous campaign for busi- 
ness and are generally optimistic over the immediate fu- 
ture. Prices are generally holding to schedule, 

The action of the International Paper Company in rais- 
ing its contract prices on newsprint paper for the first 
six months of the forthcoming year $2.50 per ton, with 
an additional $2.50 per ton advance for the last six months 
of 1935, is generally approved by the paper industry and 
is being followed by other large newsprint manufactur- 
ers, 

Trading in the fine paper market is more active and 
book, cover, bond and writing papers, in particular, are 
moving in good volume. Prices are steady and un- 
changed. Tissues are going forward at a fairly rapid 
pace. Greater interest is being displayed in the coarse 
paper market. The paper board market is also exhibiting 
strength. 

Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market continues practically 
unchanged. Production in North America and abroad is 
generally keyed to consumption and there are no undue 
accumulations reported. No. 1 domestic and Canadian 
mechanical pulp is still quoted at from $22 to $26 per 
ton, f.o.b. pulp mill. 

Chemical Pulp 


Demand for the various grades of domestic and foreign 
chemical pulp is fairly persistent. Prices are holding up 
well, in most instances. Bleached sulphite is still quoted 
at from $2.75 to $2.85 per 100 pounds, on dock, Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Coast ports and all prime easy bleaching 
at $2.25 per 100 pounds. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is displaying signs of improve- 
ment. Demand for both domestic and imported old manila 
rope is slightly better. Small mixed rope is steady. The 
bagging market is marking time at present. While gunny 
bagginy is only moderately active, offerings are rather 
scarce. Scrap and gunny bagging are spotty. 


Rags 


_ Paper mill demand for domestic rags is moderately ac- 
tive. New cotton rags are arousing some interest. Ex- 
port request for No. 1 white shirt cuttings and other 
grades is well sustained. Roofing rags are steady to firm. 
The imported rag market is listless and is still affected by 
the foreign exchange situation. 


Waste Paper 


The paper stock market continues quiet, with the board 
mills displaying little interest at the present time. Re- 
cently established minimum prices on the lower grades of 
waste paper have been extended indefiniately by the Code 
Authority. The higher grades of waste paper are fairly 
steady, with the exception of book stock, which is easier. 


Twine 


Seasonal conditions prevail in the local twine market. 
Demand for the various grades is fairly satisfactory and 
should continue brisk until the end of the year, at least. 
Supplies are moving into consumption in good volume. 
Prices are generally holding to previously quoted levels. 


Fred A. Williams Dead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., November 19, 1934—Frederick 
Allen Williams, aged 41, of 61 Dover Road, Longmeadow, 
died last Thursday night at his home after a long illness. 
He was manager of the Linweave Division of the United 
States Envelope Company, a vice-president of the Spring- 
field Advertising Club, a member of Crosscup-Pishon 
Post, American Legion, at Boston; of the Salamagundi 
Club of New York, and of the Governor’s Foot Guards of 
New Haven. He was also a member of the Masonic 
Lodge of New Haven. 


For several years Mr. Williams was connected with the 
Winchester Arms Company of New Haven and later went 
to Newton, where he was in the trades division of the 
Butterick Publishing Company. 


Few men had a wider acquaintance in the fine paper 
field than Mr. Williams. One of his outstanding achieve- 
ments was the development of the Linweave Limited 
Editions—a series of paper merchandising folders which, 
by reason of their excellence, attained actual catalog value 
as collectors’ items. 


Mr. Williams leaves his widow, Mrs. Madeline (Coyne) 
Williams ; a daughter, Shirley DeForest Williams, both of 
Longmeadow ; a brother, Frank A. Williams of Palmer; a 
sister, Miss Celia E. Williams, and his mother, Mrs. Julia 
Williams of Randolph, N. H. 


Meeting Economic Conditions 


S. S. Himmell, president of the Baldwin Paper Com- 
pany, New York, writes: “George R. Wallace, president 
of the Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass., hit 
straight from the shoulder in a sure-fire statement on the 
front cover of the November issue of ‘Baldwin’s Business 
Brevities.’ ” 

Mr. Wallace’s statement is as follows: “When business 
men are willing to exert serious and strenuous efforts to 
meet the present economic conditions, rather than to at- 
tempt to combat them, industry will then be well on the 
road to complete recovery.” 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JourRNAL, 
nesday, November 21, 1934. 


BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe 
market. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 334 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchangeable. The con- 
tract movement is well up to average. Prices are steady 
and unaltered. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.90 
to $2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues quiet. Do- 
mestic standard ground is quoted at 9% cents and finely 
ground at 10% cents per pound; while Argentine standard 
ground is offered at 14 cents and finely ground at 14% 
cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is mod- 
erately active. Prices are holding to schedule. Solid caus- 
tic soda is quoted at from $2.60 to $3.10; while the flake 
and the ground are selling at from $3 to $3.05 per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA’ CLAY.—The china clay market is ” exhibiting 
a fairly strong undertone. Prices remain unchanged. Im- 
ported china clay is quoted at from $13.50 to $21 per ton, 
ship side; while domestic paper making clay is selling at 
from $6.50 to $12 per ton, at works. 

CHLORINE. ing i 
Contracts for the forthcoming year are being signed 
good volume. Prices are firm. Chlorine is quoted at from 
$2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is marking time. Paper 
making gum rosin is quoted at $4.20 and FF wood rosin 
at $4.30 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at 
Savannah. Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.51 
per 100 pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE.—Paper mill demand for salt cake is 
fairly persistent. Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $12 to $14, and chrome salt cake at from 
$12 to $12.50 per ton, at works. Imported salt cake is 
selling at from $12 to $12.50 per ton, at dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is displaying 
strength. Contracts for 1935 are being booked freely. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations on soda ash, in car 
lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are still as follows: in 
bulk, $1.10; in bags, $1.40; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—No radical changes transpired in the starch 
market during the past week. The contract movement is 
seasonal. Prices are firm. Special paper making starch is 
selling $3.47 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.74 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Conditions in the sul- 
phate of alumina market are satisfactory. Prices are 
steady to firm. Commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.35 to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 
tons or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near- 
by car loads the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Business in the talc market is fairly active. 
Prices are generally maintained at recently quoted levels. 
Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at eastern mines; while imported talc is offered at 
from $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 
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There are 33 Sturtevant Draft Fans in this record. 
breaking East River Station of the New York Edison 
Company. Total capacity—13,514,500 pounds of air and 
gas per hour. {| Two Sturtevant Forced Draft and two 
Sturtevant Induced Draft Fans are used for each boiler. 
Each fan is driven by a Sturtevant Steam Turbine through 
a Sturtevant Gear. {| The last three boilers installed in 
this station broke the world’s record for steam produc- 
tion. Each of these boilers, served by Sturtevant Fans, 
guaranteed to produce 800,000 pounds of steam as a 
maximum, actually reached 1,250,000 pounds per hour! 
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Branch Offices in other cities 
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